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EvING News Letter 


BOSTON 10. MASS. 


owned by the wool growers who market through this organization. 


market your wool to the best advantage for you on today’s market. 


have the best wool experts and trained staff working for you from the moment 


we receive your wool until it is marketed. 


* 


important to us as your best interest is our main interest. 


contact your State Wool Marketing Corporation today and start your wool to 


market. 


receive the best price available through our orderly wool marketing system. 


ARIZONA 
Arizona Wool Growers Ass’n. 
Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA 
Cal-Wool Mktg. Assn. 
Berkeley 


COLORADO 
Colorado Wool Mktg. Assn. 
Denver 


Colorado-New Mexico Wool 
Marketing Assn Durango 


IDAHO 

Idaho Wool Mktg. Assn. Inc. 
Pocatello 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois Wool Mktg. Assn. 

Paris 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota Wool 

Growers Ass’n. Minneapolis 


MISSOURI & CENTRAL 

STATES 

Midwest Wool Mktg. Coop 
Kansas City, Missouri 


MONTANA 

Central Wool Mktg. Corp. 
Chinook 

NEVADA 

Nevada Wool Mktg. Ass'n. 

Ely 

NORTH DAKOTA 

North Dakota Coop. Wool 

Mktg. Ass’n. Fargo 


OREGON-WASHINGTON 
Oregon-Washington Woo! 
Mktg. Ass‘n. Yakima 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
So. Dakota Wool Growe 
Ass n MA nn¢ P 


UTAH 
Utah Wool Mktg. Ass’n 
Salt Lake City 
WYOMING 
Wyoming Wool h } 
Ass'n. Cheyenne 
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“Sure the old herders used to sing to quiet the animals, but 


they never sounded like a hungry coyote.” 





You'll Read 





In This Issue 


"IS IT WORTH DEFENDING?* 

Rilea W. Doe, vice president 
of Safeway Stores, Inc., deliv- 
ered this message at the NWGA 
convention in Fort Worth. There 
has been a great deal of interest 
in this timely Speech, and it is 
printed in full in this issue, 
page 8. 

OTHER CONVENTION SPEECHES: 

Texas Representative W. R. 
Poage spoke on "Water" at the 
9lst annual national conven- 
tion. His informative speech is 
carried in this issue on page 12. 

As a member of the lamb panel, 
Brett Gray, Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service of the USDA, told 
all about the new incentive pay- 
ment program for lambs. This in- 
formation is carried on page 10. 

O. R. Strackbein, chairman of 
the Nation-Wide Committee of In- 
dustry, Agriculture and Labor 
on Import-Export Policy, spoke 
to the convention on the harmful 
effects that the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation (OTC) 
could have. Read his statement 
on page ll. 

ON WOOL PREPARATION: 

This Month's Quiz, page 28, 
deals with wool preparation. 
Some interesting answers to the 
question "How have you improved 
the handling of your clip at the 
shearing shed in preparation for 
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marketing during the last 10 or 
15 years?" can be found. 


1956 WOOL SALES BEGIN: 

The February wool market was 
very active, with many 1956 wool 
clips beginning to sell. Read 
the details of these sales in the 
monthly wool market report on 
page 16. 


WOOL ESSAY CONTEST: 

Norma Jean Pardun of Gilman 
City, Missouri, has been chosen 
grand prize winner in the 1955 
"Why I Like To Sew With Wool" 
essay contest. Read her winning 
essay in this issue on page 24. 


EASTER DINNER MENU: 

This issue's lamb dish of the 
month is a deliciously prepared 
leg of lamb for your Easter din- 
ner pleasure. Read the menu and 
cooking directions, page 2l. 


THE NEW LOOK: 

Watch for your April issue of 
the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER... 
with the all-new look. We are 
now preparing different layouts 
for the cover and other sections 
of your publication. This is 
being done in hopes of making 
your publication easier to read 
and of more value to you. Be sure 
and look for the new look in your 
April NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 


THEY PATRONIZE YOU: 
Remember to patronize your 
advertisers—they patronize you. 


STIFF LAMB DISEASE 
ROBS YOU OF YOUR PROFIT! 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL will 
prevent and cure stiff lamb 
disease in your flock. 


Write for free booklet 
and prices. 


MONTICELLO, 
ILLINOIS 





LAMBS TO BE MARKED? 


LAMAC 


Trade Mark 


TRY USING THE 
LAMAC CRADLE 





Large flock owners using two cradles say: 
“Lambs rest easier and are much less distressed 
than when held by hand.” 


“One catcher does the work of two or three and 
finds the job easy.” 


“The cost is cut fully in half.” 


Small flock owners use one cradle and do the 
job alone. 


SPECIAL OFFER ending April 15, 1956. 


Standard Model for lambs one day to two 
— old. Weight 12 Ibs. $24.75 Value for 


Giant Model for lambs small to three months 
old. Weight 14 Ibs. $26.25 Value for $19.75. 


Add for postage and in California 3% sales tax. 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or your money 
refunded. 


The Lamac Cradle is a quality product that will 
give many years of service. 


Write today for a folder. Order from 


PAUL S. MAC MICHAEL 


2105 Thornsberry Road Sonoma, California 











FOR SALE 


A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 

* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

$50.00 either sex — a 

bargain at any price! 












PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 








EE tii 
City & State ... 








M.O. Enclosed. 





Send C.O.D. 




















“Always 100% Virgin Wool’ 


Cheudleton’ 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Portland 4, Oregon 











COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 


DO YOU WANT: 


Large attractive 
eep? 


& Open face 
sheep? 

Good herding 

sheep? 


Good lambing 
sheep? 





Heavy shearing 
sheep? 


If the answer is yes— 
then you want Columbias 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


P. O. Bex 315, Logan, Utah 
Alma Esplin, Secretary 
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Allred’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMEN 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBAND 


Hartley’s THE SHEPHERD’S DOG vd 
Hultz & Hill’s RANGE SHEEP AND WOOL .. 
Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 


Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDING 
Newsom’s SHEEP DISEASES 


Sampson’s RANGE MANAGEMEN 
Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RAN CHIN 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Stoddart & Smith’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS 
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414 Crandall Building 
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SHEEPMEN’ Ss BOOKS 


iv - 
Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE - LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 





Klemme’s AN AMERICAN GRAZIER — ABROAD 


Rice, Andrews & Warwick's —- BETTER LIVESTOCK...” 


Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 


For Sale by NATIONAL ‘WOOL GROWER 





MORE WOOL USED IN ASIA 


More and more men in Asia are wear- 
ing western styles of dress, and women 
are following the trend. One result, 
reports Radio Australia News, is a big 
expansion in the market for Australian 
wool. 

There is an increasing demand for 
wool in India and China, and expanding 
markets also in Turkey and Mexico. 
According to an International Wool 
Secretariat release, Spain, original 
home of the Merino, has also entered 
the wool-buying field. 


SHEARING TABLE USED 


A shearing table which holds the 
sheep in position, and makes it possible 
for an unskilled worker to shear 80 
sheep or more in a day, has been in- 
vented by an Australian grazier. 

W. A. Gunn, president of the United 
Graziers’ Association, states that with 
a few minor alterations the device could 
turn shearing into a chain operation 
like the assembly line in a motor car 
factory, reports an Australian Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat correspond- 
ent. 

The table has been designed to allow 
shearing by inexperienced labor. The 
table permits the operator to work in 
a standing position and the sheep can 
be turned by the movement of levers. 


NEW ZEALAND LAMBING 


Record lambing figures are reported 
from New Zealand. Nearly 25 million 
lambs have been produced this season 
by 26 million ewes. 
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Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Although the estimated lambing per- 
centage is the lowest in many years in 
the North Island, this is offset by the 
record percentage of 103.46 in the 
South Island. 


COLORADOAN MOVES UP 


Lloyd N. Case, a former secretary of 
the Colorado Wool Growers Association, 
was recently appointed by Secretary 
Benson as director of the Grain Division 
of the Commodity Stabilization Service, 
He had been associate director since 
September 1954, and succeeded M. L. 
McLain, now Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


NWMC’S GENERAL MANAGER 


David E. Judd, treasurer of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, 
was named acting general manager of 
that agency by the board of directors 
at a Chicago meeting in February. He 
succeeds J. Frank Dings, who died late 
in December. 


NEW LAWS OF INTEREST 


Two bills of interest to agriculture 
were recently approved by the Presi- 
dent. One provides for an increase in 
the disaster loan authorization of the 
Small Business Administration to $125 
million, and extends the term of dis- 
aster from 10 to 20 years. This is 
Public Law 402. 

The other authorizes completion of 
the initial stage of development for 
flood control in the Russian River Basin 
of California and is now Public Law 
404. 


“SHEEP DISEASES” 


It is well known that sheep are sub- 
ject to a wide variety of diseases. They 
infect each other (and often the whole 
flock) with everything from anthrax to 
tuberculosis, from bluebag to pizzlerot. 
Parasites live on them and in them. 

Obviously, as sheepmen, you need in- 
formation that covers a lot of territory 
when you take on the job of keeping a 
flock of sheep healthy. Dr. I. E. New- 
som has compiled a complete, handy 
volume on the results of the world’s re- 
search on sheep diseases. Whether 
your problem is one of symptoms, dif- 
ferential diagnosis, treatment, preven- 
tion, or cure you will find the answer 
quickly and easily in Dr. Newsom’s 
“Sheep Diseases.” 

“Sheep Diseases” is listed in the 
Sheepmen’s Books directory this month 
for the first time. It may be obtained 
from the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, 414 Crandall Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, for $7. 


The National Wool Grower 
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USDA PURCHASES PORK 


Additional purchases and allocation 
of pork are being announced weekly by 
the USDA. The program got under way 
last November and about $53.5 million 
of Section 32 (tariff) funds have been 
expended so far for purchases. A total 
of 121,385,400 pounds of pork had been 
purchased by the Government through 
mid-February. 

More than 5 million pounds of canned 
pork products have been allocated to 
date to the nine Western States and the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii for 
school lunch, institutional and welfare 
distribution. 


FCA LOANS INCREASE 


Farmers in 1955 borrowed $1.4 billion 
to help finance their farm operations 
from their 498 production credit asso- 
ciations. This was the largest for any 
year since these credit cooperatives 
began operation in 1933 and 1934, Har- 
old A. Miles, Deputy Governor and Di- 
rector of Short-Term Credit Service of 
the Farm Credit Administration stated 
recently. 

The $653 million in loans outstanding 
on December 31, was also the largest 
amount outstanding for any year end 
since organization. The amount of 
loans made was up 9 percent from 1954 
and the amount outstanding on Decem- 
ber 31 was 11 percent higher than on 
the same date the previous year. 





about our cover 


Easter Sunday 
In All Wool... 
Depicting the 
rich beauty of 
the season and 
of the _ fabric 
styled especial- 
ly for the season 
(and for other 
seasons, too), 
this month’s 
cover was made 
from a_photo- 
graph supplied by The Wool Bureau. 

The family leaves the church dressed 
in the latest spring-into-summer all- 
wool styles. The head of the family is 
wearing a “new-look” double-breasted 
medium weight wool flannel suit. His 
wife has chosen a wool worsted spring 
suit. The young boy and his sister both 
wear the latest styles in lightweight 
woolens. 

We hope you all have a Happy Easter 
in your all-wool clothing. And, too, 
don’t forget to serve that Easter-time 
dish .. . lamb. 
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FOR WORKING DOGS 


ENERGIZED 


ENERGIZED... Dr. Ross’ vita-meal 


and vita-bits are energized with 
fresh beef fat... to give your dogs 
MORE ENERGY...MORE VITAL- 
ITY. Both vita-meal and vita-bits 
are a high protein diet, toasted to 
aid digestion and improve the 
flavor. Toasting also reduces the 


epEClAL 
OFFER 









moisture content . . . so, you get 
MORE FOR YOUR MONEY! Never 
before has a prepared pet food 
offered such a high animal and 
vegetable protein diet, with all 
the vitamins and minerals re- 
quired to keep dogs in top condi- 
tion all the time. 


Du Ross’ toasted 


vita-bits and vita-meal 





THIS COUPON IS WORTH 


DP P0000 2000200 


ABRO000800 0000 





TO THE DEALER: The Ross Food 
Company will redeem this coupon 
for 25¢ plus 1¢, if bundled and 
mailed to Ross Food Company, pro- 
vided: (A) Dealer has taken it in 
exchange for Dr. Ross’ Vita-Meal or 
Vita-Bits, in the 5, 10 or 25 Ib. bags 
mentioned herein. Presented for 
redemption prior to December 31, 
1956. Coupons will not be redeemed 
if presented through agencies. Cus- 
tomers must pay any sales tax. In- 
voice proving purchase (durin 
previous 90 days) of sufficient stoc’ 
to cover coupons presented for re- 
demption must be shown on request. 
The redeemable value of this coupon 
is 1/20 of one cent cash. This cou- 
pon is void . taxed, prohibited or 
restricted by law. 

ROSS FOOD CO.—817 East 18th St. 
Los Angeles 21, California 





ADDRESS 


29 


CUSTOMER'S NAME 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH 25¢ 
TOWARD THE PURCHASE 
OF EITHER 


Dv. Ross’ 


7 bi 
vita- its 

nm the 5, 10 or 25 Ib. bags. 
orca EXPIRES ‘ON DEC. 31, 1956 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
J. H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
G. N. Winder, Denver, Colorado 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer dge, Montana 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo. Texas 


Vice Presidents 


Don Clyde, Provo, Utah , 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 
Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, Colorado 
Penrose B. Metcalfe, San Angelo, Texas 
David Little, Emmett, Idaho 


Executive Sécretary-Treasurer 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 


M. P. Espil, Jr., Litchfield Park, Arizona 
Lloyd Avilla, Red Bluff, California 
Chester Price, Montrose, Colorado 
Andrew D. Little, Howe, Idaho 
Gerald Hughes, Stanford, Montana 
Tony Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Julian Arrien, Vale, Oregon 

Henry Wahlfeldt, Newell, South Dakota 
J. B. McCord, Coleman, Texas 

M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 
George K. Hislop, Yakima, Washington 
Leonard Hay, Rock Springs, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 


Robert W. Lockett, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 


Lloyd Avilla, President 
W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 

Drovers’ Bldg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 
Chester Price, President 

Dale E: Gillan, Secretary 

Idaho Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 2598, Boi 

Andrew D. Little, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 


Gerald Hughes, President 
Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 


Tony Smith, President 
John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
Fossil 

Julian Arrien, President 

J. P. Steiwer, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
P. O. Box 1486, San Angelo 


J. B. McCord, President 
Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 

855 South 4th West, Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 

Washington Wool Growers Association 
East Cherry Lane, Ellensburg 

George K. Hislop, President 

Phillip B. Kern, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 
Rapid City 


Henry Wahlfeldt, President 
H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 


Leonard Hay, President 
J. B. Wilson; Secretary 
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Tariff Matters Call Secretary 
E. E. Marsh to Washington, D. C. 


HE final session of the 84th Congress 

is now in full swing. Since it is an 
election year, politics is oozing out of 
many legislative seams and the debates 
will be very forceful in all, and bitter, 
in some instances before the session 
adjourns—and an early adjournment 
will be the goal of both parties. We have 
seen June 1 mentioned as the date, but 
that seems very doubtful. 

Executive Secretary E. E. Marsh 
plans on arriving in the Nation’s capital 
on March 5 to look after wool growers’ 
interests. 


Organization for Trade Cooperation 


Secretary Marsh will appear before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
in opposition to H. R. 5550, which would 
authorize membership of the United 
States in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation. OTC is the agency that 
would administer the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. NWGA’s 
chief objection to OTC, as set forth in 
Resolution No. 8 of this year’s platform 
and program, is that it would further 
usurp powers given the Congress under 
the Constitution to regulate our com- 
merce, and place them in an agency 
composed of 35 nations. The United 
States would have only one vote in OTC 
and no veto powers. 

Congress has never approved GATT 
but the State Department has main- 
tained that such approval isn’t neces- 
sary and we have worked with other 
cooperating nations under GATT for 
the past eight years. 

Approval of OTC would practically 
mean the abdication of Congress in the 
determination of our foreign trade pol- 
icies. 


Other Tariff Matters 


Secretary Marsh will also be watch- 
ing two other measures relating to 
tariffs and trade. One is the general 
Import Quota Bill. Hearings have not 
been scheduled yet on this measure. 
The NWGA will of course put forth 
every effort to assist in securing favor- 
able action. 

While action on the Customs Simpli- 
fication Bill (H. R. 6040) is not expected 
at this session by some observers, it will 
be closely watched. This bill proposes, 
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among other things, that the export 
value of a commodity be used as the 
basis for assessing ad valorem duties. 
This method of assessing duties would 
further weaken our tariff structure. 
Hence our opposition to it. H. R. 6040 
passed the House last spring and the 
Senate has completed hearings on it. 


Textile Import Hearing 


An increase in the ad valorem rates 
on imports of woolen and worsted fab- 
rics from 25 percent to as much as 45 
percent has been requested by the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America. The 
application will be considered by the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in hearings beginning April 2. The 
tremendous volume of fabric imports 
from Japan and Italy is the basis for 
the request. The evidence presented to 
the CRI showed very definitely that 
U. S. imports of fabrics in 1955 from 
some 25 countries exceeded on a weight 
basis the average annual domestic pro- 
duction of similar fabrics during the 
three-year period, 1952-1954. The 
United States under the trade agree- 
ments program may increase the ad 
valorem rates on woven fabrics up to 
45 percent when imports exceed in 
weight five percent of the average an- 
nual U. S. production of similar fabrics 
in the three preceding years. 

The CRI will determine whether or 
not this five percent increase occurred 
last year but final action on increasing 
the ad valorem rate rests with the Pres- 
ident. The outcome of these hearings 
will be watched with great interest and 
hope by wool producers as well as man- 
ufacturers. 


Agricultural Bill 


The debate on S. 3183, a “bill to pro- 
vide an improved farm program” was 
launched on February 22. Because it 
calls for rigid rather than flexible price 
supports, a bitter fight is expected, ac- 
centuated by the fact that this is an 
election year. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion tries to avoid participation of any 
kind in these major agricultural con- 
flicts. In 1954 it was inadvertently 
drawn into the controversy because the 
National Wool Act was attached to the 


Agricultural Act of that year. Present- 
ly the NWGA is interested in the soil 
bank features of the agricultural pro- 
gram described in the February Wool 
Grower, because the question of graz- 
ing is involved. Even in this connection 
the National Wool Growers Association 
took no official position in its recent 
convention in Fort Worth. The Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association 
asked by resolution that the “soil bank 
acreages not be used for grazing live- 
stock or for the production of such 
forages as hay, silage, or feed, under 
any circumstances.” This action was 
based on the threat to the economic 
position of the cattle industry by in- 
creasing an already surplus beef supply. 

S. 3183, as approved by the Senate 
Agricultural Committee, gives the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture authority to 
permit grazing if the Governor of the 
State in which the reserve acreage is 
located certifies that such grazing is 
necessary to “alleviate damage, hard- 
ship, or suffering caused by severe 
drought, flood or other natural disas- 
ter.” Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming 
is opposing this provision. He contends 
it does not offer sufficient protection 
for cattlemen. 


Wool Parity Formula 


One NWGA request (Resolution 27) 
that incentive payments be included in 
the determination of the base price for 


computing wool parity has_ been 
granted. They were included in the 
January 1956 computations under 


amendments announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on January 31. 

Through the incorporation of the 62- 
cent incentive price level in its compu- 
tation, the parity price for wool on 
January 15 was 60.1 cents, a cent and 
a half higher than the 58.6 cents effec- 
tive December 15, 1955. So already an 
upward lift has been given to the aver- 
age base price for wool for the last 10 
years. 

The average market price for wool 
on January 15 was 39.5 cents as against 
39.2 cents on December 15. These open 
market prices do not include the in- 
centive payments and are not used in 
determining parity. 


Predatory Animal Appropriations 


Both the National and State wool 
growers’ associations have worked hard 
during recent years for increases in the 
Federal appropriations for the control 
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of predatory animals and injurious ro- 
dents. Great encouragement has just 
been received in this respect. The In- 
terior Department’s appropriation bill 
for the next fiscal year as it passed the 
House on February 21 includes $1,259,- 
500 for this work. This amount is 
$290,000 above the sum available during 
the current fiscal year and $250,000 
more than was budgeted. Every effort 
will be made as the bill moves through 
the Senate to have appropriation set at 
$1,500,000, the estimated requirement 
to handle this work effectively. 


Freight Rate Increases 


There is also a slight ray of hope that 
the seven percent increase in freight 
rates asked by the railroads may not be 
fully applied to all commodities. The 
railroads have agreed to postpone the 
effective date of this increase from 
February 25 to March 7 to give the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission more 
time to study it. Protests from the 
Agriculture Department and many 
other groups, including the National 
Wool Growers Association, against the 
increases, it is suggested, may ulti- 
mately limit the increase in some 
instances. 

—I. Y. 
February 27, 1956 








1956 SHEEP NUMBERS 


(Thousands—Add 000) 





Stock Sheep and Lambs 
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Sheep and Lambs 




















on Feed 
Average 1955 1956 1955 1956 
1945-54 
Number Percent 
of 1955 

Arizona 437 412 410 99.5 65 60 
California 1,802 1,700 1,700 100 312 320 
Colorado 1,319 1,241 1,241 100 542 490 
Idaho 1,090 1,031 999 97 95 86 
Montana 1,880 1,606 1,574 98 150 183 
Nevada 484 457 448 98 11 10 
New Mexico 1,426 1,215 1V1 96 63 71 
Oregon 766 822 806 98 25 24 
South Dakota 975 1,058 1,085 103 230 230 
Texas 7,070 5,354 4,979 93 305 229 
Utah 1,433 1,383 1,383 100 98 89 
Washington 323 283 269 95 32 25 
Wyoming 2,189 1,903 1,998 104.9 133 130 
Total, 13 western ae: 
Sheep States 21,194 18,465 18,063 97.8 2,061 1,947 
Total, 35 Native 
Sheep States 8,747 8,672 8,946 103 2,384 2,153 
U.S. Total 29,941 27,137 27,009 99.5 4,445 4,100 








1956 Sheep and Lamb Numbers 
Drop 1 Percent from Year Ago 


TOCK sheep on farms and ranches 

January 1, 1956 are estimated at 
27,009,000 head, only slightly less than 
the 27,137,000 head a year earlier. All 
sheep and lambs, including those on 
feed, totaled 31,109,000 head on Jan- 
uary 1, 1956—a decline of 1 percent 
from a year earlier. 

Stock sheep numbers on January 1, 
1956 were about 45 percent below the 
all-time record set January 1, 1942. 

The number of ewes one year old and 
older was only slightly higher than a 
year earlier despite the larger number 
of ewe lambs held over at the beginning 
of 1955. All other classes of sheep 
showed declines from a year ago as 
follows: ewe lambs, down 4 percent; 
wether and ram lambs, down 9 percent; 
rams one year old and older, down 2 
percent; wethers one year old and older, 
down 9 percent; sheep and lambs on 
feed, down 8 percent. 

Stock sheep numbers declined about 
2 percent in the 13 Western States, 
more than offsetting a gain of 3 per- 
cent in the Native States. Numbers were 
down in the 13 Western States for the 
fourth consecutive year. The Native 
States have increased sheep numbers 
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during every year since 1950 with the 
exception of 1953. 

The total value of stock sheep and 
lambs on farms and ranches January 
1, 1956 was 385 million dollars—down 
4 percent from a year ago and 19 per- 
cent below the 1945-54 average. The 
average value per head on January 1, 
1956 was $14.30 compared with $14.90 
a year earlier and about 16 percent 
of $16.40. 


CATTLE NUMBERS ARE UP 


The number of cattle and calves on 
farms and ranches on January 1 is esti- 
mated at 97,465,000 head—a new all- 
time high. This is about 1 percent or 
873,000 head above the previous record 
a year earlier and about 16 percent 
more than the 1945-54 average of 
84,040,000 head. Cattle numbers have 
increased each year since 1949, but the 
percentage rate of increase during 1955 
was less than for any of the seven 
years. 


HOG NUMBERS ALSO HIGHER 


Hog numbers on farms January 1 are 
estimated at 55,088,000 head. This is 
9 percent more than the revised esti- 


mate of 50,474,000 head a year earlier, 
but 3 percent less than the 1945-54 
average. 


2 PERCENT FEWER CHICKENS 


Chickens on farms January 1 (ex- 
cluding commercial broilers) totaled 
about 382 million—2 percent less than 
a year earlier and 15 percent below the 
10-year average. 


TURKEYS DROP BELOW AVERAGE 


Farm holdings of turkeys (excluding 
turkey fryers) on January 1 totaled 
about 4.9 million—1 percent less than 
a year earlier and 12 percent below the 
average. 


GOAT NUMBERS INCREASE 


The number of goats in Texas on Jan- 
uary 1, 1956 is estimated. at 2,775,000 
head, 9 percent above the January 1, 
1955 figure. The kid crop was consid- 
erably larger, while deaths were slight- 
ly higher and slaughter remained 
about the same as in 1955. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 


Combining the species on the basis of 
their economic importance reveals that 
livestock numbers increased 2 percent, 
while poultry decreased 2 percent. 
Meat animals (cattle, hogs and sheep) 
were up 2 percent, while workstock was 
down 8 percent. Milk cattle (milk cows, 
heifers and calves) showed a decrease 
of 1 percent. 
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In Memoriam 


PETER OBIAGUE . 


N outstanding and beloved sheep- 
man, Oregon’s Peter Obiague, 67, 
died recently at his home in Burns. 


Mr. Obiague had many, many friends 
in the sheep industry. He also had a 
very beautiful voice and literally sang 
his way into the hearts of those who 
heard him at conventions and other 
places. 


He was born December 19, 1888 at 
Etchevar, France and came to America 
and to San Francisco as an 18-year-old 
boy in 1906. In 1907 he was in Lake- 
view, Oregon and two years later, he 
was in Burns, Oregon where he spent 
the remainder of his life. 

Mr. Obiague married the former 
Dolly Dearing of Harney County, Ore- 
gon on August 6, 1919. Surviving are 
Mrs. Obiague, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Peterson, son-in-law and daughter of 
Jackson, Montana, and three grand- 
children. John Pierre Obiague is a 
nephew and will help Mrs. Obiague in 
continuing the business. 

Peter Obiague was featured with his 
fine-wooled sheep on the May, 1954 
cover of the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 
He was active in organization work and 
attended many annual meetings of the 
National Association. 


ARCHER B. GILFILLAN 


ROBABLY the most educated sheep- 
herder in the world, Archer B. Gilfil- 
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lan, 69, died in western South Dakota 
quite recently. 

Fondly called “Archie,” Mr. Gilfillan 
was a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he was selected 
to Phi Beta Kappa, the highest scho- 
lastic honor society. 

He later attended an Episcopal sem- 
inary in Chicago and completed all of 
the work entitling him to a theological 
degree, which he never accepted. 

He left the seminary and went to 
Buffalo, South Dakota to herd sheep for 
Al Dean. Sheep herding gave him plenty 
of time to write and he became known 
as one of South Dakota’s best writers 
on range subjects. Among his writings 
is the book “Sheep,” acclaimed one of 
the finest South Dakota books ever writ- 
ten. It was a humorous account of his 
South Dakota sheepherding experiences. 

He also wrote “Shepherd’s Holiday” 
and “Goat’s Eye View of the Black 
Hills.” 

Through the years he attended wool 
grower’s meetings over a vast area and 
several times appeared on the programs. 


R. B. “TED” MARQUISS 


N outstanding breeder of Columbia 
sheep, R. B. Marquiss, 76, of Gil- 
lette, Wyoming died recently. 

Roy Byrun Marquiss was born March 
7, 1879 at Pulaski, Tennessee. He and 
his family started westward when he 
was five years old. A portion of the 
first trip to Broken Bow, Nebraska, was 
made by ox team and covered wagon. 

Mr. Marquiss first moved to Gillette 
in 1903. In 1911 he settled on and estab- 
lished the “Little Buffalo Ranch.” 

During his successful lifetime, he 
purchased many rams at the National 
Ram Sale. This is where he first pur- 
chased Columbia sheep in 1927. 


MRS. FRANK A. (ALICE) BARRETT 


RS. Alice Barrett, wife of Wyoming’s 

Senator Frank A. Barrett died on 
February 17 in Bethesda, Maryland. 
Funeral services and burial were held 
in Lusk, Wyoming. 


NEW REPRESENTATIVE 


J. Earl Wood has been named animal 
feed sales representative for the Fine 
Chemicals Division of the American 
Cyanamid Company in Montana, Idaho 
and Utah. 


Mr. Wood has been associated with 
General Mills, Inc., and has been man- 
ager of the Salt Lake City office of the 
Maxfield Feed and Coal Company. His 
headquarters will be in Salt Lake City. 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 


July 17-18: Meetings of NWGA Executive Committee 
and AWC Council of Directors, Helena, Montana... 


AUGUST 16-17: NATIONAL RAM SALE, OGDEN, 
UTAH. 


January 21-24, 1957: 92nd annual meeting, NWGA, 
Las Vegas, Nevada. 
Conventions and Meetings 


June 14-15: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Davis, California. 


July 24-26: Colorado Wool Growers’ 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 


Convention, 


November 10: California Association’s Board of 


Directors’ Meeting, San Francisco. 
JANUARY 21-24, 1957: NATIONAL WOOL GROW- 
ERS’ CONVENTION, LAS VEGAS, NEVADA. 


Sales 


April 30-May 1: 


California Ram Sale, Sacramento, 
California. 


AUGUST 16-17: NATIONAL RAM SALE, OGDEN, 
UTAH. 


September 20: Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 
Montana. 
Shows 
March 24-28: Grand National Junior Livestock Ex- 
position, Cow Palace, San Francisco. 


October 26-27: 


Columbia Sheep Show and Sale, 
Kenton, Ohio. 


November 2-11: Grand National Livestock Exposition, 
Cow Palace, San Francisco. 
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IS If WORTH DEFENDING? 


by RILEA.W. DOE 


Vice President, Safeway Stores, Inc., 
Oakland, California 
Speech presented at 91st annual NWGA 
convention 


S of May 1954, the Armed Forces of 
the U. S. A. numbered some 3,300,000 
men and women. Roughly, one-third are 
in the Army, one-third the Air Force, 
and one-third the Navy and Marine 
Corps. They are the best dressed, best 
fed, best housed, best equipped, and 
above all, the best trained military force 
in the world’s history. 

Why do I presume to seem so positive? 
Because during the first week in May 
1954, at the invitation of Mr. Charles 
E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, I visited 
the headquarters training camp of each 
branch of our military set-up, and saw 
our men at work on the most outstanding 
program and with the most unbelievable 
equipment and under the most superla- 
tive leadership that the eyes and the 
imagination of man could ever conceive! 

I believe this is so because the Presi- 
dent of the United States proved himself 
to be probably the finest General we ever 
knew. That know-how and orderly disci- 
pline has filtered down through his 
Administration, and is especially evident 
in the Department of Defense. 

Our military forces are scattered over 
much of the world, but, wherever their 
bases may be, their one purpose and sole 
dedication of their very lives—is to de- 
fend the United States, your home town, 
your own little family. Js it worth de- 
fending? Certainly—but just what is 
the situation? 


Met in Pentagon 


On May 6 some 70 men from 26 States 
met in the Pentagon for our briefing. 
We were addressed by Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson; Assistant Secretary of 
the Army Milton (Secretary of the 
Army Stevens being occupied with a 
private “war” from Wisconsin!); Gen- 
eral Ridgway, Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Army; Admiral Carney of the Navy; 
General Thomas of the Marine Corps; 
General Twining, Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force; and Robert Anderson, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. 

We came away convinced that the per- 
son who presumes to criticize our de- 
fense establishment TODAY (not five 
or six years ago) had better stick to 
selling groceries, shoes, or insurance, 
and leave the management of our defense 
in the hands of the superbly qualified 
gentlemen who now direct it. 


It was in this first meeting that the 
Army’s Chief of Staff, General Matthew 
B. Ridgway, said what to me was the 
keynote sentence of the entire week. It 
gave to each of us—and I hope it gives 
to you—a profound understanding of 
our individual place in the picture. Please 
don’t ever forget his words: “The mili- 
tary is no stronger than the conviction 
and the understanding of those who 
create it, support it, and depend upon it 
for protection.” When a_broad-shoul- 
dered, kindly man, with his seven rows 
of hard-earned ribbons, looks you in the 
eye and with utter sincerity makes that 
statement, I, for one, will not only accept 
its deep significance, but I’ll do my ut- 
most to encourage everyone to back him 
up with the loyalty, the money, and the 
equipment necessary to make his job 
easier and more effective. Why? Be- 
cause it’s my own life the military is 
trying to protect—my own town—my 
own kids! 


Chilled but Thrilled 


Our first post to visit was the 
School of the Marine Corps at Qauntico, 
Virginia. At the gate we were sobered 
with the life-size monument of the Ma- 
rines planting the Stars and Stripes on 
Mt. Suribachi on the island of Iwo Jima. 
The features on every face were exact 
replicas. Their facial expressions chilled, 
but thrilled, you. 

Here we were joined by top military 
men from 12 North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization nations. The post covers 
57,000 acres—and well it needs to when 
heavy artillery pieces boom into action! 
Here, as at the other stops, we were 
housed in regular quarters, and quite 
properly we paid for our bed and board. 
All demonstrations we saw were recur- 
ring training routines—not something 
staged just for us. 

We looked at, and listened to, a two- 
hour demonstration of amphibious land- 
ing attacks that sent our senses reeling 
—and not just from the impact of all 
manner of fire power! Under actual 
battle conditions of blasting mines, 
screaming shells, thundering tanks, and 
strafing jet planes, we saw these tough 
men storm pillbox defenses with flame 
throwers, rocket launchers (fired from 
the shoulder), hand grenades, rifles, and 
heavy artillery. The teamwork of all 
branches of military service was inspir- 
ingly demonstrated. 

Their communication lines were 
“miked” up so we could hear their offi- 
cers direct operations. A hidden mine 





Rilea W. Doe (left) and Brig. Gen. J. Earl Rudder 
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blew up a communication line. The 
talker reported it to his commander and, 
under all the bedlam, in about one min- 
ute a helicopter fluttered down, dropped 
out a new telephone line and then flew 
SIDEWAYS, rolling the line out the 
open cockpit to the other end of the 
battle line communication post. Team- 
work—precision timed and _ fearlessly 
executed! I was impressed, for I re- 
membered that all marines are volunteers 
today—and then I thrilled at their 
comradeship, where buddy helps buddy. 


Non-stop to Florida 


Next day in five special planes we 
flew seven hours non-stop to Pensacola, 
Florida, to the Naval Air Training 
Command, where Vice Admiral John 
Dale Price welcomed us at the airport 
with his staff and the Base band. We 
were escorted immediately to a Beach 
Club fish fry and cocktail party. (After 
seven hours of flying, this earth-bound 
creature was ready for both!) 

Next morning, some financial facts of 
life were given us in an early briefing. 
They indicate the unavoidable but rising 
trend in expense. In 1945, it cost $28,000 
for an 18 months’ training course in 
naval aviation, per man. In 1954, it cost 
$62,000. They commission at this base 
2600 aviators yearly. 

Later that morning we embarked on 
the U.S.S. “Monterey,” a 600-foot “flat 
top” carrier, for a seven-hour day at sea 
in the Gulf of Mexico. This ship has 
been in 112 battles. In 19 months it 
downed 456 planes and sank 21 ships. 
We were proud to be aboard. 

When out of sight of land, a destroyer 
joined us and followed all day just to 
be at hand in case any of the student 
pilots missed the deck in their very first 
test landings at sea. “Thrilling” is no 
sufficient word for this experience. The 
ship moves at 20 knots. The wind is 
blowing 15 miles per hour. The student 
pilots circle overhead, and in turn, come 
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in for their landing. The landing officer 
guides the pilot with colored paddles, 
and must make lightning-like decisions 
whether to wave him off or drop him 
down. They must make six satisfactory 
test landings to qualify . . . only one 
flunked out that day. Hundreds of land- 
ings were made with no accidents. They 
must land and take off in 142 minutes, 
or the following plane will be on top 
of them. Action, man, did we see it! 


Catapult Launching 


We saw planes launched from the deck 
by catapult, too. That will straighten 
out the spinal column as well as crack 
it if the pilot forgets to brace his neck 
and body. (If you don’t mind my frank- 
ness, I’ll take sarsaparilla!) 

Next morning a 30-minute flight to 
Eglin Field, Florida, where the Air 
Proving Grounds cover 465,000 acres. 
During World War II, 15,000 men were 
stationed here. Here they test every 
kind of equipment the Air Force uses, 
and the variety is endless. Here we 
were joined by 30 U. S. Senators and 
Representatives, foreign military ex- 
perts, West Point and Annapolis cadets 
and officers, and civilians to the number 
of over 5,000. This two-day demonstra- 
tion reassures one that our military can 
handle the equipment and has the know- 
how to meet and repulse all comers 
under almost any circumstances—if we 
supply them with the money and the 
trained men to function effectively. 

Here we had our pictures taken from 
a plane flying 600 miles per hour, and, 
before we left, a helicopter landed and 
we were given our pictures that were 
developed 50 miles away, and returned to 
us. 

Here I saw four’ Thunderjets 
(F 84 Gs) fly a precision pattern, with 
wing tips but three feet apart. They 
climbed straight up for 12,000 feet and 
then rolled, looped, and dived in that 
tight formation before they disappeared 
45,000 feet up, and then dived at us 
breaking the sound barrier; and in front 
of the stands—not 200 feet in the air— 
they threaded each other from four di- 
rections, with the most precise timing 
I ever dreamed of! The “slot” plane 
(last man) had the paint seared off the 
front of his plane from the heat of jets 
ahead of him. Then they dipped their 
wings in salute and scrambled home for 
a “coke.”—I needed something stronger! 


“Sunday Punch” 


But this was only the beginning. A 
four-million-dollar B-36 flew over, car- 
rying 140 bombs weighing 500 pounds 
each (70,000 pounds of bombs). It at- 
tacked simulated railroad yards, troop 
concentrations, buildings, etc., and in one 
run wiped them all out. Bombs were 
still dropping after the plane passed the 
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target! It seemed that nothing could 
conceivably withstand this “Sunday 
punch,” and you feel secure with our 
military might—but you feel mighty 
unworthy if you have, without adequate 
information, squawked about what it 
costs, for it’s all to protect you and yours. 

If you divide the total Department 
of Defense budget by the estimated total 
population, you will find that it costs 
each of us only about $200. That’s the 
biggest bargain I know of! 

The budget for the OFFICE of the 
Secretary of Defense, including the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, for 1954, was about 13 
million dollars. In 1954, Safeway’s total 
tax bill was some 29 million dollars, so 
our taxes alone were more than double 
that budget item. 

The ’54 Air Force budget for “Air- 
craft and Related Procurement” was 
eighteen billion nine hundred ninety-nine 
million dollars. General Motors’ total 
tax bill in 1953 equaled 10 percent of 
the total bill—yes, just one American 
free enterprise firm paid 10 percent of 
the total cost of the Air Force budget 
for aircraft and related procurement! 


Into One Roar 


It’s a revelation to hear a plane crack 
the sound barrier for it sounds like all 
the thunder of your life put into one roar 
—the ground shakes, windows break, 
and your own ears rebel at the crash 
and the impact. 

Our last stop was the 182,000-acre 
Infantry School at Fort Benning, 
Georgia, where 40,000 people are at 
work. Here I saw 120 parachutists in the 
air at once. The “flying box-car’” planes 
also dropped jeeps, howitzers, munitions, 
etc. They can even carry a collapsible 
helicopter to drop to ground forces by 
parachute. We learned that parachute 
accidents formerly were as high as 14 
percent of the trainees—now it is only 
1, of 1 percent. 

We saw the new “sniperscope” rifles 
which can “see” at night and detect 
combat patrols crawling forward. We 
saw the “Skysweeper’”—a high-powered 
anti-aircraft gun that actually “sees” 
through fog, tracks its target, aims it- 
self, and blasts the enemy craft from 
the air. 

We saw the latest in guided missiles. 
The smaller “Nike” will follow a target 
like a bird dog, whether said target 
dodges or not. Yes, we saw “The Cor- 
poral”—a gigantic rocket whose range 
is a secret. It took a custom-built 90- 
foot truck to carry it, and a special 
launching platform on another truck, 
plus other vehicles for supplies and con- 
trols. Each wheel on the truck can be 
turned independent of the others; and a 
young lieutenant, with a control panel 
carried on his arm, runs the whole show 
by just pushing buttons! 


TV by Plane 


Behind a TV truck one afternoon I 
saw the terrain where I stood and the 
things going on around me all pictured 
on the screen before me. A circling 
plane was taking the picture. With such 
equipment, a commanding officer can 
be miles away and watch every detail 
of a battle, and thus know what is 
needed and where to send it. It’s 
astounding!! 


To sum it up, we had the experience 
of a lifetime. In six days we could ride 
in regular planes and in jets; in bomb- 
ers, fighters, helicopters, and tanks, and 
spend a whole day at sea on a “flat top.” 
Some took parachute jumps—all took a 
$50,000 life insurance policy good for 
the seven days! 


How can we help our Department of 
Defense? 


1. Quit calling our military top lead- 
ers “The Brass.” It’s cheapening. It 
lowers prestige, dignity, and respect; and 
it filters down through the ranks, thus 
lowering, in general, self-respect for the 
uniform. 

2. Defense enthusiasts suggest that 
employers might give employees who are 
in the “reserves” some special considera- 
tion. Some companies give them their 
required two weeks in summer camp at 
full pay, and some allow their regular 
vacation, too. It’s either support the 
Reserve Program or else the Defense 
Department must keep more men in uni- 
form all the time. If we are to be de- 
fended, our men must have advance 
training. If you approve, you might 
want to write your Congressman, urging 
passage of the Administration’s new 
plan for the “Reserves.” 

3. Make up your mind that defense 
costs money. If an armored vest costs 
about $30, don’t squawk if they buy a 
needed one million of them. Remember, 
if they can buy only 200,000, your own 
boy might be one without the vest! These 
vests reduce torso injuries by 62 percent. 
Is it worth it for your boy? Then it’s 
worth it for all boys. 


Prosperity and Peace 


We must never condone extravagance 
from any Administration; so we must 
remember that this Administration, in 
ten months of careful economy, cut 10 
billion dollars from the expenditures 
contemplated by the Truman budget. 
We have a President who traded his five 
stars for all 48 stars on the flag. For 
that we should honor and salute him. 
Then, too, it’s the first time in 25 years 
we have had PROSPERITY and PEACE 
at the same time. 


Every month or so new atomic or elec- 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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Incentive Payment Change 
On Unshorn Lambs Discussed 


by BRETT GRAY 


Livestock & Dairy Division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, USDA. Speech 
delivered as part of lamb panel, January 
25, in Fort Worth Texas. 


NNOUNCEMENT has already been 

made by the USDA that a change in 
the method of making payments on un- 
shorn lambs will begin with the 1956 
marketing year on April 1. With the 
experience gained during the first year 
of the new program, it was concluded 
that the program must be simplified 
beginning with the coming marketing 
year. 

Slaughter certification is now re- 
quired for lamb and yearling payments 
that causes considerable difficulties, 
and many problems have been encoun- 
tered in this part of the program 
throughout the marketing system and 
for marketing generally. 

In addition to the extra work to pro- 
vide certifications, we are getting a 
good many questions as to whether or 
not the rightful producer is getting the 
payment and whether the prospective 
payments have been fully reflected in 
prices paid for feeder lambs. 

We have tried to work out a simple 
procedure for getting required certifi- 
cations to the rightful producers. This 
has been a complicated matter, and in 
some cases it seems almost impossible, 
especially when the lambs of several 
owners are grouped or pooled for sale, 
some of them going to slaughter, some 
to feeders, some to dealers, who subse- 
quently sell them to either a slaughterer 
or a feeder. This is causing a great 
deal of criticism of the entire program 
in the central and eastern area where 


there are many producers with small 
flocks. 


Higner Marketing Charges 


Most of our marketing people have 
been genuinely cooperative in trying to 
furnish the certifications that will be 
necessary to make 1955 payments on 
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Under the new plan, payments will be made on sales of unshorn lambs 
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regardless of whether they went for slaughter, for feeding or replace- 


ment. 


lambs going to slaughter. They seem 
to think that this is simply a service 
which they must render to the producer. 
In the long run, however, I think that 
you can plan on having to pay for the 
extra work in the form of higher mar- 
keting charges. 

Some buyers have told us that they 
simply cannot do the extra work that is 
required to issue these certifications. 
The pulled wool part of the incentive 
program is causing the bulk of the ex- 
pense. It is causing growers and mar- 
keting people to be critical of the whole 
program, even though it amounts to 
only about 20 percent of the total pay- 
ment we expect to make. As you all 
know, all we are trying to do with the 
pulled wool program is to avoid un- 
usual shearing prior to marketing just 
to get a payment on the shorn wool. 

Total of payments that can be made 
is limited to 70 percent of the specific 
duties collected on imports of wool and 
wool manufactures beginning with 1953. 
Should that average about 35 million 
dollars a year, as we anticipate, any of 
the money that is used for pulled wool 
means that much less for shorn wool. 


What Is Practical 


It really comes down to the question 
of what is the most practical—the most 
efficient way of getting the extra money 
made available under the Act back to 
the wool grower, the man who owns 
the ewe flock where the desired increase 
in the shorn wool production must be- 
gin. 

One way would be to make payments 
only on shorn wool and thus avoid any 
influence on shearing practices by ex- 
cluding wool shorn from lambs going to 
market. Under such a plan a higher 


incentive level for shorn wool could be 
maintained with the same procedure. 

Present legislation, however, spe- 
cifically requires a payment on pulled 
wool. So, an amendment to the Act 
would be required before we could 
change that part of the program. We 
in the Department certainly did not 
feel that we could count on getting a 
change in legislation in time for the 
coming marketing year. There is some 
question as to whether or not the in- 
dustry would want to risk trying to get 
an amendment this early in the game. 

Under our proposed plan to begin 
April 1, payments would be made on 
sales of unshorn lambs regardless of 
whether they went for slaughter, for 
feeding or replacement. Then, if the 
new owner sells the lambs with the 
wool on, his payment would be adjusted 
downward by the amount of the pre- 
vious payment due as he purchased the 
lambs. Further, if the new owner 
shears the lambs either in his feedlot or 
as part of a replacement flock, the in- 
centive payment he would receive on 
shorn wool would be adjusted down- 
ward by that same amount. 


An Example 


The payment is now based on five 
pounds of wool per hundredweight of 
lamb adjusted downward by about an 
80 percent factor. That makes the pay- 
ment equivalent to four pounds of wool 
per hundredweight of lamb. Thus, un- 
der the plan for next year, the original 
producer who sells an unshorn lamb 
weighing 70 pounds will get a lamb pay- 
ment at the rate of 28/10 pounds of 
wool. If the feeder who buys that lamb 
gets it to 100 pounds and sells it without 
shearing he would get a payment on 
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four pounds of wool minus the payment 
on the 2 8/10 pounds which would have 
been paid to the original producer. 

Further, the man who buys the 70- 
pound lamb and puts it into his own re- 
placement flock and later shears it 
along with his own sheep would get the 
full payment on the shorn wool less that 
same 2 8/10 pounds which would have 
gone to the original owner. The adjust- 
ment in the payment as suggested would 
eliminate any duplication in the total 
amounts paid. In effect, the original 
producer and any later feeder-owner 
would share in the lamb payment ac- 
cording to the pounds of weight that 
he put on that lamb while it was in his 
ownership. We would not have to look 
for slaughterers or marketing agencies 
and dealers to provide the necessary 
evidence of sale for slaughter. 


30-Day Ownership 


We still contemplate holding the 30- 
day ownership as requirement for pay- 
ment. All the producer will need when 
he makes his application for payment 
will be the sales document showing the 
pounds, net proceeds of his shorn wool, 
pounds of unshorn lambs that he sold, 
and the number of pounds of unshorn 
lambs that he purchased. 

No adjustment will be made on the 
payment on lambs which were pur- 
chased prior to April 1. That will let 
the man who buys under the terms of 
the present program get away without 
having to be penalized in any way. We 
think that this method of payment will 
provide the original producer and later 
producer or feeder-owners with a fair 
share in the payments to be made on 
lambs or the wool shorn from them and 
at the same time will eliminate most 
of the difficulties experienced under 
this year’s program. 

QUESTION: Can you explain the 
logic by which the Department arrived 
at the conclusion they are simplifying 
a program by breaking the incentive 
payment up rather than making all the 
payment to the one individual shearing 
the wool? 

ANSWER: (Mr. Brett Gray) Of 
course, all wool that comes off from 
these lambs is not shorn. Some of it 
is in the form of pulled wool. We real- 
ize that the program we are working 
on is not the simplest thing in the 
world. However, compared to what we 
have now, it looks like a little gem. I 
hope you folks will remember to look 
beyond the western country. I grant 
you quite freely that the present pro- 
gram out here in the West where you 
deal mostly in large quantities of lambs, 
where you deal greatly in feeder lambs, 
there is not too much wrong with it. 

However, when you move not too far 
east of here you run into areas of farm 
flock production where perhaps 90 to 
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95 percent of the lambs are marketed 
fat. That is where you run into the 
real headache. Those people market to 
a large degree through auctions. There 
markets are not posted under the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act and there is 
much pooling and commingling of lambs. 

It is in this area that we have found 
it virtually impossible in many cases to 
get an acceptable certification that 
those lambs went for slaughter into the 
hands of the producer. Now, we are 


trying to write a program which will 
work all over the country. 

Granted, that out here in the West 
we are transferring, let’s say the book- 
keeping responsibilities from the mar- 
keting agency to the producer; however, 
if that producer feels that he wants a 
payment, I think that he will do what 
little bookkeeping is necessary. We also 
feel that we can make this program 
work back east, where the present pro- 
gram is not working at all. 


Strackbein Voices OTC Opposition 


Speech delivered by O. R. Strackbein, chairman of the Nation-Wide 
Committee of Industry, Agriculture and Labor on Import-Export Policy, 
as part of the NWGA wool panel on January 25 at Fort Worth, Texas. 


T the present time, the most impor- 

tant item regarding the tariff is a 
bill now before Congress which pro- 
poses membership of the United States 
in the Organization for Trade Cooper- 
ation, known as the OTC. 

We are opposed to this bill. We are 
strenuously opposed to it, and I will 
tell you why: Membership of the U. S. 
in the OTC would mean effectively the 
abdication of our Congress from the 
determination of our foreign trade pol- 
icies and more particularly in the 
actual adjustment of our tariff rates 
and tariff structure. 

This would mean that there would no 
longer be any point in your communi- 
cating with your Congressman or your 
Senator and letting them know the 
sentiments you possess in this partic- 
ular field of activity. That is an ex- 
tremely serious matter. 

If the Department of State and Exec- 
utive Department can deprive the Con- 
gress of its constitutional function in 
this field, it can be done in other fields. 
I believe that you will agree with me 
that it is highly desirable that the Con- 
gress retain its authority and its re- 
sponsibility under the Constitution to 
regulate our foreign commerce. 

Now, membership in this Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation would mean 
not only that the power of the authority 
of regulation would pass to the Depart- 
ment of State but that it would actually 
pass over to Geneva where the United 
States would have one vote out of 35 in 
this world organization. 

The purpose of the organization is 
to channelize the economic resources of 
the world into those areas where in the 
estimation of some group of people it 
will result in the greatest productivity. 
In theory, that may be all right, but I 
know of no human being nor of any 
group of human beings that can chan- 
nelize the resources of the world in that 
manner. 

I think that you will agree with me 
that the American people, themselves, 


are perhaps as capable as any of chan- 
nelizing their own resources of produc- 
tion into the best channels. 

Now it is said that the Congress 
would not really lose its power if we 
joined this organization, that this OTC 
would not have supranational powers. 
Well, the Department of State would 
not be interested in having the U. S. 
join that organization if it did not exer- 
cise such powers. To say that Congress 
would still have the power to legislate 
its own will is to say that Congress 
would have the power to violate our 
solemn international agreements, be- 
cause the Department of State has made 
agreements, binding agreements on 
numerous tariffs at the present levels 
which mean that Congress is not to 
touch them. 

They have made an agreement that 
we will not establish or maintain im- 
port quotas except under certain cir- 
cumstances which are spelled out and 
which are principally tailor-made to fit 
other countries than the United States, 
and even there the general agreement 
still is that we do not establish or main- 
tain import quotas. 

Import quotas are an instrumentality 
of the regulation of foreign commerce. 
When the State Department makes such 
an agreement with other nations and 
then turns around and says that the 
Congress is still free to legislate in this 
field, I don’t understand their logic. 
The Congress can then legislate only 
by a direct violation of such interna- 
tional agreement and, of course, it is 
said, if such a thing is proposed, that 
it must not be done. It must not be 
done lest we lose our friends in the free 
world. 

That is the position the Congress is 
in right now. If Congress approves 
H. R. 5550, which is the bill that pro- 
poses membership in the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation, Congress, itself, 
will have confirmed its abdication of its 
authority and responsibility in this field 
of activity. 
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For conservation, 
into the earth as near where it falls as 
possible. 


moisture should sink 


LL of us, especially stockmen, rec- 

ognize the importance of water in 
our everyday activity. And though the 
bulk of the world’s wool supply is pro- 
duced on arid lands which are incapable 
of producing anything else, sheepmen, 
like all other livestockmen, are op- 
pressed with the lack of water on the 
surface of the earth. Much of the 
earth’s surface receives so little rain 
that it is impossible even to maintain 
perennial grasses. 

On the other hand, there are very 
substantial areas, generally the more 
productive and more populous ones, 
which are subject to recurrent floods. 
The question then arises: how are we 
to so control and use our water re- 
sources that they may bless and enrich 
rather than to curse and destroy our 
land? 

Though individuals alone can do lit- 
tle about this problem, land owners as 
a whole could, and I believe should, do 
a lot about it. We all learned early 
that the first step in water conservation 
was to cause each drop of rain to sink 
into the earth just as close to the spot 
where it fell as it is possible to make it. 

This simple practice is not only the 
cornerstone of water conservation, it is 
the foundation of all soil conservation 
as well. Most erosion is caused by water 
running on the surface. Practically all 
other erosion is caused by wind blowing 
over dry soil, not over wet soil. When 
water sinks into the ground it is not 
gulleying or eroding the surface. 

There is no better place to store 
water than in the surface of the earth 
itself. There is no reservoir equal in 
size or quality to the earth. If water is 
to produce the grass that your sheep 
eat or the crops of the farm or produce 
trees for the forest, it must get into the 
soil. 
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Water Should Enrich 
Rather Than Destroy 


by The Hon. W. R. POAGE 


U. S. Congressman from Texas. Speech 
delivered at 91st national convention on 
January 26. 


Absorption Is Conservation 


If excessive amounts of water are 
stored in the soil, it will simply run in 
prolonged drainage or seepage into our 
streams providing a clear and steady 
flow of water that is needed instead of 
the flash floods which must follow every 
rain where there is inadequate absorp- 
tion. Absorption of water into the soil 
is the crux of conservation and water 
and soil conservation are but phases of 
the same condition. You can’t conserve 
one without conserving the other. 

It doesn’t take very much rain in some 
of the steep mountains in the West to 
cause runoff. Even in some of the flat- 
ter plains of Texas a heavy rain is 
going to run off despite every effort to 
cause it to sink into the ground. It is 
inevitable that we have floods from 
time to time. 

We certainly can go much farther 
than we are going in the stopping of 
floods. We can do much by carrying 
out even a few of the conservation prac- 
tices with which we are familiar. 

Since money is the limiting factor 
here, I am sure that as farm and live- 
stock prices improve, we will see a 
greater recovery in conservation work 
both private and cooperative. 

The major portion of our water still 
flows down our streams carrying with 
it much of our best soils. Since each 
rancher is paying the major costs in 
our present program, we can hardly 
expect him to be interested in doing 
much work which is chiefly for the 
benefit of someone downstream, and 
yet there is a tremendous amount of 
water moves from upslope down into 
the major streams. 


Flood Control 


On the other hand, we have developed 
over the years a great and an extremely 
intensive program of flood control on 
our larger streams. This program is 
carried on by the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers. They have built some magnifi- 
cent dams and levies. Though some- 
body could take issue with this 
statement, these works are not to pre- 
vent floods, but to control them after 
they have originated upstream. I think 
flood control is desirable as well as nec- 
essary, but I recognize it for what it is. 


It is flood control and not prevention, 
These flood control dams have been 
paid for 100 percent by the genera] 
public. 

I am not one to condemn this practice 
either, but this program is far too ex- 
pensive to rely upon it alone to alleviate 
flood losses, to improve the moisture 
conditions of our range, or to help the 
uplands in general. In an effort to pro- 
vide a program covering the needs of 
the farm or the ranch at the conserva- 
tion level, and the large downstream 
dams and levies at the flood control 
level, Congress passed the Flood Pre- 
vention Act. 

I introduced the original bill which 
was intended to enable small watershed 
people to organize with the help of the 
Federal Government to carry out a pro- 
gram of upstream flood prevention. 

A flood is any flow of water which 
is in too large a quantity to be carried 
by the normal banks of the stream in 
which it is flowing. Whenever a stream 
overflows we have a flood whether it is 
a large one or a small one. To detain 
this water generally involves the con- 
struction of detention dams. The origi- 
nal Act provided for such dams. 
However, in an effort not to interfere 
with the western irrigation aid work 
of the Reclamation Service, the Flood 
Prevention Act did not provide that 
these reservoirs be used for irrigation, 
except in a limited manner, nor for mu- 
nicipal or industrial water users. 


Local Control 


The original bill did contain pro- 
vision for the cooperation of the USDA 
with local districts organized on water- 
shed lines. I believe this is fundamen- 
tal. The control should be in the hands 
of the local people, and the work should 
be planned on the basis of protective 
watersheds as natural units. 

This original bill required the local 
people to pay part of any flood preven- 
tion project costs on the theory that 
their local area would receive most of 
the benefits. 


This prevention program had hardly 
been established when the Bureau of 
Reclamation offered legislation which 
has now passed both Houses. Though 
the bills that passed the House and the 
Senate are slightly different in form, 
they both allow the construction of 
small reservoirs for all of the purposes 
allowed in the Flood Prevention Act, 
and also for storing irrigation, and in- 
dustrial or municipal waters. The Fed- 
eral Government undertakes to pay all 
of the cost of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion dam structures. 


The real question not yet settled is 
simply whether the reclamation pro- 
gram should be extended to the whole 
of the United States. I think it should 
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be, but we cannot authorize two pro- 
grams with different requirements of 
the participants. The ‘Reclamation 
Bureau only functions in 17 of the 
Western States. Extension of the pro- 
gram for the entire country is now 
pending before the Conference Com- 
mittee. It seems quite possible that the 
conference may decide to improve the 
new powers for the Reclamation Bureau 
in the 17 States and leave the question 
as to the program in the remaining 31 
States to the Agricultural Committee. 

I think it would be intolerable to have 
the Department of Interior over one 
program and the Department of Agri- 
culture over another program for the 
same purpose but with an entirely dif- 
ferent set of requirements as far as the 
landowners are concerned. 


A New Bill 


I have therefore introduced a bill in 
the House which will cover all 48 States 
and be administered by the Department 
of Agriculture. It would leave the Rec- 
lamation Bureau entirely free to carry 
on its program without any interference 
in the 17 Western States. 

The bill introduced would authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to retain 
the idea of local supervision ‘and the 
idea of watershed treatment as a unit 
but would make it possible for the Sec- 
retary to extend aid under the Flood 
Prevention Program on the same lib- 
eral terms which are offered under the 
Department of the Interior. The bill 
will in no wise limit the Department 
of Interior. Those who want to can still 
deal with that Department. 

Congress has indicated by a vote of 
both Houses that it wants the Federal 
Government to aid in this kind of proj- 
ect. I think we certainly will be able 
to pass this legislative program with 
the help of the American people. 

What can we foresee in our efforts to 
make our supplies of water keep step 
with our growing needs? Well, where 
an entire watershed has received sound 
soil treatment, a much larger percent- 
age of the water will sink into the soil 
immediately after the rain. Over the 
years, however, practically the same 
amouht of water will indirectly find its 
way into the streams for city use. The 
great difference between this potential 
situation and the one that now exists 
is simply that the streams will run clear 
and continuously instead of flowing 
only over a few violent muddy floods 
with long periods of no flow at all. 
Actually, the cities must depend on 
surface lakes, and, if they must, they 
should be able to use smaller reservoirs 
if there is an adequate upstream re- 
tention of the surface of the soil, pre- 
venting its washing down as silt and 
filling the reservoirs. 
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With a broad and generally accepted 
program of flood prevention based on 
the watershed approach, I feel confident 
that we can, during the next two gen- 
erations, turn back and even entirely 
reverse the unfortunate trend for rapid 
runoff. I believe that we can and we 
will restore millions of acres of grass, 
millions of acres of forest, and thou- 
sands of miles of what once were run- 
ning streams, tens of thousands of 
flowing streams, and countless wells, 
and in doing it we will be rendering a 
service not simply to those who own 
that land but to all of society and par- 
ticularly the people who are dependent 
upon that runoff for their city, their 
municipal and their industrial waters. 

(Editor’s Note: After his discussion, 
Congressman Poage answered a few 
questions from the floor, one of which is 
printed here.) 

QUESTION: (Asked by George Bail- 
ey, Walden, Colorado) Under your pro- 
posed bill, with the Government putting 
up the entire cost, who has control of 
the water after it is stored? 

CONGRESSMAN POAGE: Under the 
bill I am talking about the local agency 
would still have control of the water 
for the Department of Agriculture. 
Under this bill an individual could not 
get Federal Government assistance. 
The Department of Agriculture’s ap- 
proach is primarily to conserve water 
and soil, and the reclamation of land is 
only an incident to the agriculture 
approach. Consequently, we believe it 
is sound to retain the watershed basis 
in any conservation approach. If this 
isn’t done, you don’t get the kind of 
control of the entire watershed that you 
need if you are going to make it a 
conservation program. 

We recognize there will be instances 
where from a purely reclamation stand- 
point you will simply want to build one 


dam and it will have very little :to do 
with preventing run-off or floods, but 
it will provide storage water which is 
desirable and needed in some places. 
So from the agricultural standpoint you 
will still have to be a local agency, and 
your local district would have to main- 
tain and operate the project. 





NEW MEXICO CONVENTION 


Members of the New Mexico Wool 
Growers, Inc., meeting at their 53rd 
annual convention in Albuquerque on 
February 6 and 7, reelected Floyd W. 
Lee, San Mateo, president for his 28th 
term. 

Other officers of the New Mexico 
group are: vice presidents, T. D. Burns, 
Ill, Tierra Amarilla; W. E. Hubbell, 
Datil; and R. L. Setterland, Artesia. 
Lowry Hagerman, Santa Fe, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer and Miss 
Isabel Benson renamed executive sec- 
retary. 

Included on the program of speakers 
at the convention were J. H. Brecken- 
ridge, president of the National Wool 
Growers Association, and G. N. Winder, 
president of the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, Inc. 

Heavy snowstorms at convention- 
time held attendance numbers down. 


NEW FEDERAL RANGE CODE 


The Federal Range Code for grazing 
districts has been revised and the new 
code became effective January 22, 1956. 
It is the first revision since 1949. Cop- 
ies may be obtained from the District 
Offices of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 





Range - Watershed Management Discussed 


EVELOPMENT of better methods for protecting and regenerating forests, 

studies of new uses for mill and forest residuals, and expanded surveys 
to provide adequate inventories of our forest land and timber resources are 
among the top-priority research needs seen by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Forest Research Advisory Committee. 


Meeting in Washington, D. C. February 1-3, the committee considered 


research proposals in six categories. 


Among those given high priority was: 
Range and watershed management: 


Expand watershed-management 


research on forests and related ranges, where the present program is inade- 
quate, and extend it to areas now lacking experimental data. Find answers 
to problems associated with floods, excessive erosion and siltation, inadequate 
water supplies, impaired water quality, and the integration of land uses to 
produce reliable yields of good quality water. Develop basic principles and 
practices for managing and improving forest and related rangelands grazed 
by big game, and for intelligently integrating game and livestock grazing on 
ranges used by both. Study integration of game management with timber 
production on forest lands of East and South. 
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In California's Sutter Basin, an experiment was 
tried. Results said 


FEED PELLETS 


OMMERCIAL pellet feeding of lambs 
on a gigantic scale was completed 
in California’s Sutter Basin at the end 
of 1955. This operation in the Central 
Sacramento Valley fed out 30,000 feeder 
lambs to prove the worth of feeding a 
pelletized ration with antibiotics to 
lambs for successful market finishing 
of a better lamb at less cost per head 
than with a loose form of the same 
ration. 

These tests were started in the sum- 
mer of 1955 and were first reported on 
in the August NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
(page 9) under the title “Does It Pay 
to Feed Antibiotics?” 

Although feeding out lambs on pellets 
is not an entirely new idea, this was 
the first attempt at feeding on such a 
large scale. 

From April through August of 
1955, Phil Larner and Kempton Clark 
of the Sutter Basin Land Company fol- 
lowed the drying grasses along the 
north coast of California, buying up 
feeder lambs as the grasses played out. 
When the buying spree was over they 
had purchased the 30,000 lambs and 
installed them in 100 corrals on their 
home property near Sacramento River 
at Robbins, California. 

The venture’s success borders on the 
phenomenal. Not only did they save 
feed by pelletizing the ration but the 
lambs made an average .48 pound gain 
per day and were upgraded from strict- 
ly commercials to better than 90 percent 
choice grade. 

“North coast” lambs, as they are 
called, have a history of being price 
depressors. They have been dumped on 
the market each spring for many years 
when the grass has been gone and 
sheepmen can no longer hold them. 
This sends lamb prices rolling down- 
ward disastrously. This dumping of 
lambs was less severe when 30,000 
lambs were removed from the market. 
Also, Mr. Clark and Mr. Larner were 
able to give lamb buyers a supply of 
choice lambs over a long period of time. 
The buyers could take only the choice 
if they wished, leaving the few goods, 
and Clark guaranteed them a dress-out 
weight of 50 percent, something un- 
heard of prior to this operation. 

The lambs were divided into lots of 
350 to 400 head per pen with three- 
eighths inch diameter pellets half an 
inch in length fed free-choice from 
three two-ton self-feeders to a pen. 
Along the fence row, troughs held free- 
choice grass silage from the company’s 
20 large glass lined silos. 
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FOR SUCCESS 


The pellets consisted of a 70 percent 
roughage—30 percent concentrate mix 
that contains 57 percent dehydrated 
alfalfa meal, 35 percent barley and 
eight percent molasses. Ten milligrams 
of Aureomycin per pound of pellets was 
also added, Mr. Clark states. 

A high roughage—low concentrate 
ration has been discovered to be su- 
perior to generally accepted ideas on 
feeding for fattening animals. This 
has been explained by attributing ideas 
on sheep feeding in the past to be the 
same as those for fattening hogs and 
poultry. Sheep must be fed according 
to their own demands, Mr. Clark points 
out, which means a bigger percentage 
of concentrates is not demanded and 
in fact, will set the lamb’s growth back. 

Two things were apparent after the 
feeding started which showed Mr. 
Clark and Mr. Larner that they were 
on the right track.. The consumption of 
pellets over loose feed of the same ra- 
tion was definitely in favor of the pel- 
lets and all animals-had access to the 
same feed for as much as they wanted 
at all times. The feeding showed an 
800-pound consumption of loose feed 
compared to 625 pounds of pellets for 
the same number of sheep fed for the 
same number of days. 

Mr. Clark found that animals aver- 
aged a consumption of four pounds of 
pellets and 114% pounds of grass silage 
per head per day. “Nosing out” of less 
desirable feeds in the ration by the 
lambs was brought to a halt. 

The Sutter Basin Land Company 
makes its own pellets and sells them 
to its lambing operation at $53 per ton. 
The company also sells the pelletized 
ration to several other sheepmen at 





LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER 


The fall bulge in_ livestock 
slaughter, which pushed meat out- 
put to an all-time record rate, had 
fallen off by early January, ac- 
cording to a USDA Livestock and 
Meat Situation report. Winter 
slaughter is expected to be down 
seasonally, but is expected to be 
above last winter’s. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter may 
fall slightly below last winter. 
Total meat output will likely ex- 
ceed last year’s during the first 
half of 1956, but it may be smaller 
than a year earlier in the second 
half. 
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$57.50 per ton sacked or $53 per ton 
bulk. The firm has done this as a help 
to others in the feeder business, not as 
a feed dealer, and the managers gay 
that they do not desire to get into the 
feed dealing business. 

Many people now believe that with 
lambs proven to thrive successfully op 
this type of feeding, sheepmen that 
formerly fed out lambs on what grasses 
were available can switch to the pel. 
lets for finishing out their stock. 

—Feedstuffs 


FROM STATE PRESIDENTS 


TRIBUTE TO OBIAGUE 


OOL growers throughout the State 

of Oregon mourned the passing of 
Peter Obiague with deepest regrets. A 
colorful figure, he was known to all in 
his home State and to scores of others 
throughout the western sheep country 
for his soundness in judgment, con- 
genial personality, timely humor and 
able voice. 





—Julian Arrien 


EASTER CALLS FOR LAMB 


ITH the approach of Lent we are 

reminded that Easter is not far dis- 
tant. And Easter though a holiday of 
quiet, calls for a historical feast —a 
meal based on a truly “special” meat 
for the occasion. Not a centerpiece of 
ham, turkey or Long Island duck but 
our own delicious product—LAMB. 

It’s quite easy to see that contempo- 
raries no longer think of lamb as being 
synonymous with Easter. Somewhere 
along the line we of the industry have 
lost an important battle. Of all the hol- 
idays which lamb could justly claim by 
right of seniority only Easter was right- 
fully its undisputed spot on the calen- 
dar. But that sadly, is no longer so. 

Last year we saw many of the leading 
women’s and home magazines carry 
lamb articles at Easter. But the space 
is being threatened by poultry and ham. 
From the home editors’ point-of-view 
lamb provides a welcome relief subject- 
wise and makes excellent copy this time 
of the year. But they need continual 
reminders that LAMB is- part of the 
nation’s food picture. 

The inroads cut in the tried-and-true 
Easter Lamb market by other meats has 
been amazing during the last decade. 
Both ham and turkeys have climbed 
aboard the Easter bandwagon and have 
done quite a job of moving into the 
driver’s seat. It should be our respon- 
sibility to make every effort to keep 
control of the only holiday market that 
is rightfully ours by historical grant. 

Let’s get the word around at Easter 
that LAMB is the only meat properly 
fitting festive requirements of this re- 
ligious holiday. 

Bud Avilla 


The National Wool Grower 
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...its the healthy animal 


not just the “normal” one 


that really pays off! 


Your sheep can look normal, and still be unhealthy 
and not make maximum gains. 

The reason is ‘‘sub-clinical’’ disease—disease 
you can’t see. It can be there—sapping the animal’s 
vigor, using up part of the feed, holding down 
weight gains. 

Today, there’s a new way you can help prevent 
sub-clinical diseases and keep sheep healthy! Feed, 
from start to market, good rations that contain 
the world’s greatest disease-fighter: AUREOMY- 
CIN Chlortetracycline. It costs less than %¢ per 
lamb per day! 

Sheepmen say that sheep fed AUREOMYCIN 





stay healthy, show a better bloom, make better 
gains. They report that sheep stand up under the 
stresses that usually follow weaning, shipment, 
changes in environment and diet. They report 
fewer losses from enterotoxemia (over-eating 
disease). 

Where to gett AUREOMYCIN. AUREOMYCIN 
is supplied to feed manufacturers and feed 
suppliers in the form of AUROFAC® Feed 
Supplements. Two new AUROFAC products— 
AUROFAC-A and AUROFAC-A Crumbles— are 
especially adapted to sheep feeding. Write for free 
booklet: ‘“‘AUREOMYCIN for Sheep Feeding.” ° 





Feed from start to market...the world’s greatest disease-fighter 


american Cyanamid company FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION 20 nockereLien PLAZA. NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 
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REPORT: February Wool Market 





February 23, 1956 
HE full February quota of 6%, mil- 
lion pounds of CCC wools was sold 
the first two weeks of the month. 


CCC SALES 


The acceptance of bids on approxi- 
mately 3,033,000 pounds was announced 
February 9. Bids were received on a 
total volume of 14,500,000 pounds. The 
second week 3,178,000 pounds were sold. 
Bids were received on 11 million 
pounds. 

Since November 1, 1955 when the 
competitive bid sales program was ini- 
tiated, about 24,918,000 pounds had 
been sold through February. In addi- 
tion to this some 676,000 pounds of CCC 
wool had been sold directly by handlers 
at a schedule of minimum selling prices 
equal to 103 percent of the 1954 loan 
rates plus selling commissions. No 


CCC Sale Prices Up; 
Free Market Stronger 


limit is placed on the amount of wool 
that may be sold at that minimum. 

The next bids on the stockpile wools 
will be received March 6, 1956. 

The volume of wool on which bids 
were received during February dropped 
in comparison with previous months. 
Several reasons for this have been ad- 
vanced. They say first, that mills have 
filled their immediate requirements; 
second, that the supply squeeze is off 
with the new clip coming on the mar- 
ket; third, that a lot of bids were placed 
in the first part of the program, many 
of them very low, to test the CCC’s price 
schedule; in other words to see if they 
could get these wools at bargain prices. 
Now that the selling policy of the Gov- 
ernment is fully established, it is held 
that bids are being placed by those who 
have immediate use for the wool. 

The principal sales of the two weeks 








CCC FEBRUARY SALES 
PRINCIPAL GRADES, QUANTITY AND SALES PRICE RANGES 
(BEFORE DISCOUNTS, IF ANY) 
February 9, 1956 











Graded Territory Lbs. 
Fine Staple and Good French......................-- 146,370 $1.34 — $1.371 
14 Blood, Staple and Good French................ 742,283 1.25 — 1.305 
3g Blood, Staple and Good French................ 528,078 1.165 — 1,201 
14, Blood, Staple and Good French 50/54s..... 120,100 1.101 — 1.12 
14 Blood, Staple and Good French 48/50s..... 188,534 1.07 — 1.102 
Original Bag Territory 
Average and Good French........................-.-..- 64,888 1.282 — 1.332 
Texas, Average and Good French................ 233,070 137 — 1.377 
Graded Fleece 
Fine Average and Good French.................... 39,012 — 1.275 
34s Blood, Staple and Good French.............. 356,304 1.105 — 1.112 
14, Blood, Staple and Good French 48/50s.... 112,056 1.05 — 1.051 
February 16, 1956 
Graded Territory 
Fine Short French and Cloth. ........................ 99,310 1.203 — 1.225 
14Blood, Staple and Good French.................. 171,878 1.251 — 1.261 
3g Blood, Staple and Good French................ 155,717 1.166 — 1.22 
4, Blood, Staple and Good French 50/54s.... 60,093 1.102 — 1.105 
1, Blood, Staple and Good French 48/50s..... 363,400 1.07 — 1.125 
Original Bag Texas 
12 Months Good French and Staple.............. 106,886 1.415 — 1.442 
12 Months Average and Good French.......... 181,800 1.371 — 1.401 
Graded Fleece 
14 Blood, Staple and Good French................ 71,374 1.18 — 1.19 
3 Blood, Staple and Good French................ 651,716 1.111 — 1.126 
14, Blood, Staple and Good French 50/54s..... 466,585 1.066 — 1.076 
14 Blood, Staple and Good French 48/50s.... 280,218 1.046 — 1.076 











in February are presented in table form, 
In the second week apparently the only 
fine wool included was short, French 
and clothing. 

Prices were estimated to be from two 
to four cents per clean pound higher jp 
the first February sale than in January, 
Prices varied some between the two 
February sales. In the fine and half. 
blood wools they were slightly off the 
second week while the coarser wools 
were up two to 2% cents and original 
bag territory wools and 12-months’ 
original bag Texas wools were up 
around 8 cents. 

In considering CCC prices from here 
on out, it may be well to take into ac- 
count that the amounts of the newer 
and better wools available in the ac- 
cumulation probably will be less. 


FREE MARKET UP 


It is interesting to note that the price 
level in the free market is moving up- 
ward. If you will compare the open 
market quotations for the week ending 
December 16, 1955, as shown in the 
January NATIONAL WOOL GROWER (page 
35), with those given for the week end- 
ing February 17, 1956, in this issue, you 
will see increases of from one to 10 
cents a clean pound on _ half-blood 
graded territory wools. On original bag 
territory wools the increase was 5 cents 
and on original bag Texas wool, 10 
cents per clean pound. CCC prices are 
not included in these quotations. 


BETTER STABILITY OF MILLS 


An encouraging feature in the textile 
industry is the generally conceded in- 
crease in the financial stability of mills. 
The enlarged capacity of mills to meet 
wartime requirements has now been 
shrunk through liquidations, consolida- 
tions, and so forth. This healthier fi- 
nancial picture could be reflected in 
the raw wool market. One commentator 
asserts, in fact, that some manufactur- 
ers are changing their sights on the 
price level for the 1956 clip—slightly 
upward. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION 


Another good trend lies in increased 
consumption. During the calendar year 
1955, consumption of apparel wools in- 
creased seven percent above that of the 
previous year. Carpet wool use rose 16 
percent. Most of the increase in apparel 
wools was on the woolen system, which 
showed a 13 percent increase. On the 
worsted system the increase was only 
two percent. While these increases are 
encouraging it must be noted that con- 
sumption of all fibers other than wool 
increased 22 percent, with synthetics 
showing a 39 percent increase. 


FIRM WORLD MARKETS 


World markets remained firm. Aus- 
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tralian auctions were canceled during 
the first part of February due to a dock 
strike. They reopened on February 20 
with widespread and keen interest and 
steady and increased prices. 

For the first seven months of the 
current auction series (July through 
January) some 2,330,000 bales were sold 
in Australia. This was an increase of 
181,000 bales over the same period a 
year ago. At the end of January there 
remained to be sold 1,257,000 bales or 
about 132,000 more bales than at that 
time last year. 

The average price on sales thus far 
is given as 63.32 Australian pence (59 
cents) for greasy wool. This compares 
with 71.65 pence (66.87 cents) in the 
same period last season. 


ACTIVITY IN PRODUCING AREAS 


Some activity in new clip wools has 
been reported, particularly in Idaho. 
Shearing which got under way in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico was halted for a 
time during February by cold, snowy 
weather. Details of sales are shown by 
States. 


ARIZONA 


One recent sale is reported in Arizona 
at 45 cents. 


CALIFORNIA 


A 12-months’ clip of 33,000 pounds 
grown in the Fresno area but stored 
in San Francisco was sold the early part 
of February at 46 cents per pound. 

From 15,000 to 20,000 fleeces of 12- 
months’ wool in Tehama County were 
reported contracted toward the end of 
February at 55 to 57% cents per pound, 
f.o.b. shipping point. The shrinkage on 
these wools is estimated to be around 
50 or 52 percent. The wool was said to 
grade fine and half-blood with an edge 
of three-eighths. 

The contracting of 8-months’ wool in 
the Dixon, Solano and Yolo counties 
started around the middle of the month. 
The contract prices range from 48 to 50 
cents per pound, f.o.b. shipping point. 


COLORADO 


Virtually all of the 1955 wool in Col- 
orado has been sold and only a few 
contracts on the 1956 wool have been 
made. No details on these contracts 
have been received. 


IDAHO 


About 450,000 pounds of 1956 wools 
scheduled for early shearing have been 
contracted. One contract was made at 
51 cents for 7,000 fleeces; seven or 
eight others at 50 cents and one at 45 
cents. About 1,400 fleeces of yearling 
wool were contracted at 49 cents. 

The Caron Spinning Company of 
Rochelle, Illinois took all of the lots. 

These wools are largely from the 
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Gooding and Hagerman valleys. They 
are shorn early, have a light shrinkage 
and grade three-eighths and quarter- 
blood. It is estimated that about 10 
percent of the 1955 clip is still unsold, 
most of it in warehouses with some 
small amounts stored in Idaho. 


MONTANA 


Some of the unsold 1955 wools were 
reported as moving in the eastern part 
of the State at 36 to 40 cents. 


NEVADA 


Our correspondent makes a “wild 
guess” that perhaps 15 percent of the 
1955 Nevada clip is still unsold. No 
contracting has been reported on 1956 
wools. 


NEW MEXICO 


Only about 150,000 pounds of 1955 
New Mexico wools were estimated left 


the middle of February.:.As .yet there 
has been no contracting of the 1956 
clip reported. 


OREGON 


J. M. Coon Wool Company at Portland 
reports these sales, all on a clean basis: 

84,000 pounds of fine wool at $1.25 

26,000 pounds of fine wool at $1.23 

135,000 pounds of half blood at $1.20 

7,700 pounds of half blood at $1.14 

36,000 pounds of quarter blood at 
$1.06 

40,000 pounds of quarter blood at 
$1.05 

32,000 pounds of three-eighths staple 
at $1.14 

17,000 pounds of three-eighths cloth- 
ing at $1.04 

5,000 pounds of low quarter at $1.00. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Our South Dakota correspondent says 
that no 1956 contracting has been re- 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON 


THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON** 


Week Ending February 17, 1956 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES 
% 


GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
Jo % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 


Gd. Fr. Combmg & Staple... $1.30—1.34 56 


*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing....... 1.25—1.28 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.10—1.15 56 
One-half Blood: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.20—1.25 61 
* Ave. to Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.10—1.15 52 
Three-eighths Blood: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.10—1.15 48 
*Ave. French Combing.......... 1.05—1.10 49 
One-quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.05—1.10 46 
*Ave. French Combing.......... 95—1.00 47 
*Low Quarter Blood............... 95—1.00 41 
*Common & Braid.................. .90— .95 40 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.25—1.80 57 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.20—1.25 659 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.40—1.45 54 
*Ave, & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.35—1.40 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing..... 1.20—1.25 57 
*8 Months (1” and over)....... 1.20—1.25 55 
*Fall (34” and over)............... 1.10—1.15 56 


$ .57— .59 59 $ 53— 55 64§$ .47— 48 
56— .58 60 .50— .51 65 .44— .45 
49— 51 61 .438— 45 66 .38— .39 
59— 61 54 .55— .58 57 .52— .54 
53— .55 55 .50— 52 58 .46— .48 
57— .660 51 .54— 56 54 .51— .53 
54— .56 52 .50— 53 55 .47— .50 
57— .59 48 .55— .57 50 538— .55 
50— 538 49 .49— .51 51 .AT— .49 
56— .59 43 .54— .57 45 .52— .56 
54— 57 42 .52— 55 44 .51— 53 

WOOLS 
54— 56 59 51— 53 61 .49— 51 
49— 51 61 .47— 49 63 .44— 46 
64— 67 58 .59— 61 62 .53— .55 
61— 6638 59 .55— 57 63 .50— .52- 
52— 54 61 .47— 49 65 .42— 44 
54— 56 58 .50— .53 61 .47— .49 
49— 51 59 .45— 47 62 .A42— .44 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 


shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color 


and heavier in shrinkage. 
(3) 
various shrinkages quoted. 


“Estimated price. No sale reported. 
**Not including CCC sales prices. 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. 


Conversions have been made for 


(Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal.) 
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ported, at least in the eastern part of 
the State. There has been less shearing 
than usual of fed lamb wool due to cold 
weather and the insufficient spread in 
price between shorn and unshorn fat 
lambs to warrant shearing. 


TEXAS 


About February 10 from 10 to 15 
thousand fleeces of 12-months’ wool 
had been contracted at $1.35 clean, with 
shrinkage to be based on the core test. 


About two million pounds of spring 
mohair had been contracted at 85 cents 
and $1.05 for adult and kid hair, re- 
spectively, net to the grower. 


Early in the month a wool and mohair 
company in the Rio Grande plains is 
reported as selling 75,000 to 80,000 
pounds of original bag, good French 
and staple 12-months’ wool at 51 to 55 
cents per grease pound. 


Clippings in Texas have been selling 
all the way from 24 to 265, cents a 
pound. 


Only about 250,000 pounds of free 
wool remained in Texas at the middle 
of February and it was said to be mostly 
undesirable. 


UTAH 


In the Bountiful, Utah area a 1955 
clip of around 33,000 pounds was sold 
at 39% cents, net to the grower. Some 
other Utah wools had been moved at.39 
to 45 cents, delivered Boston, or about 
33 to 40 cents net to the grower. 


WYOMING 


The Casper Wool Warehouse and 
Marketing Company reports the sale of 
approximately 200,000 pounds of fine, 
French combing 1955 wool recently 
at 39 to 45 cents, delivered Boston. The 
clean, landed Boston price is figured at 
$1.32. These prices are reported as sev- 
eral cents a pound higher than offers 
for the same wool a few weeks ago. 


Sales of 56,000 pounds of half-blood 
wool at $1.25 a pound, clean basis, were 
reported by the Wyoming Cooperative 
Wool Marketing Association. It was 
estimated that the grower would net 
approximately 48.5 cents per pound. 
The same agency also reported sales of 
about 11,000 pounds of three-eighths 
wool to net the grower about 48.5 cents. 
A carload of lambs’ wool went at 48 
cents. 


The 1955 hold-over wools at the 
middle of February were estimated at 
approximately a million pounds in the 
Casper area and a similar amount at 
points along the Union Pacific right- 
of-way. 
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SHEEP CHAMPIONS NAMED 
FOR NATIONAL WESTERN 


lightweight Southdown exhibited by 
the University of Wyoming was 
chosen grand champion wether at the 
Golden Anniversary National Western 
Livestock Show in Denver in January. 
Southdowns also swept all the top fat 
market honors in the Junior Show com- 
petition at the National Western. Lar- 
ry Shults of Waukomis, Oklahoma, 
showed a lightweight wether which won 
the Southdown breed championship and 
was named grand champion wether of 
the Junior Show. 


A top price of $35 per hundredweight 
was paid in the auction of carload and 
truckload lots of fat lambs at the show. 
The champion truckload of lambs con- 
signed by Dick and Marion Barkhurst 
of Saratoga, Wyoming, brought the top 
price. This load of lightweight South- 
downs was purchased by Armour and 
Company for Safeway Stores. Average 
weight was 95.1 pounds. 

Grand champion fleece at the Na- 
tional Western wool show was exhibited 


.by the Pine Tree Ranch of Gillette, 


Wyoming. The Pine Tree entry topped 
the Columbia ram fleece class in the 
breed division before being chosen 
grand champion. Floyd Lee, San 
Mateo, New Mexico, showed the reserve 
champion fleece. 


List of champion awards at the Na- 
tional Western follows: 


Hampshire ram: University of Wyo- 


ming, Laramie; reserve, University of 
Wyoming. 

Hampshire ewe: Robert H. Macy, 
Center, Colorado; reserve, University 
of Wyoming. 

Corriedale ram: University of Wyo- 
ming; reserve, R. Preston, Horse Creek, 
Wyoming. 

Corriedale ewe: University of Wyo- 
ming; reserve, Bill Mueller, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

Rambouillet ram: University of Wyo- 
ming; reserve, R. I. Port, Sundance, 
Wyoming. 

Rambouillet ewe: University of Wyo- 
ming; reserve, R. I. Port. 

Southdown ram: Crathelvic Farms, 
Ames, Iowa; reserve, Doak Brothers, 
Vandalia, Missouri. 

Southdown ewe: Doak Brothers; re- 
serve, Doak Brothers. 

Suffolk ram: University of Wyoming; 
reserve, University of Wyoming. 

Suffolk ewe: University of Wyoming; 
reserve, James Lee Colvin, Wiley, Col- 
orado. 

Columbia ram: Pine Tree Ranch, Gil- 
lette, Wyoming; reserve, Pine Tree 
Ranch. 

Columbia ewe: Pine Tree Ranch; re- 
serve, Pine Tree Ranch. 

The champion carload of fat lambs 
was consigned by John Ewing of La 
Salle, Colorado and brought $27 per 
hundredweight. They averaged 99.6 
pounds per head. 











IT'WA Serves Lamb Chops for First Meal 


ELICIOUS! broiled prime 

lamb chops with mint were 
chosen for the first TWA pas- 
senger meal on February 1, 
when the airline that prides 
itself on serving “the finest food 
in flight,” inaugurated flight 
service through Denver. 

Right, Hans Marti (fore- 
ground), food superintendent 
of Sky Chefs, Inc., and John 
Strate, the caterer’s flight kitch- 
en superintendent, ready the 
meal at Stapleton Airfield. 

In addition to satisfying the 
discerning tastes of their pas- 
sengers, TWA was saluting the 
sheep industry, which chose 
Denver for launching its giant 
national “Lamb’s Your Meat” 
advertising campaign in Jan- 
uary. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


HELP BOOST DEMAND FOR 
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Swift sells for you by developing the 
easy-to-use foods consumers want 


Swift is turning out dozens of products with built- 
in convenience ...on which most of the “get- 
ready”’ work is done before they reach the home. 
Products like these: 


... Beef, lamb, pork and veal, closely trimmed 
and boneless, quick-frozen and pre-packaged in 
easy-to-store cartons—now being sales-tested. 


... Pork loins, shoulders and hams with a new 
lean trim—the way consumers want them. 


... Hams that are skinless, boneless and fully 
cooked—ready to heat and serve. 


... Brown ’N Serve sausage—from package to 
plate in no more time than it takes to fry an egg. 


... Hamburgers, franks, sandwich steaks and 
other meats in cans—all set to go with just a brief 
stop on the stove. 


... Luncheon and sandwich meats, dozens of 
them—attractively packaged, made-to-order for 
quick meals. 


These handy products—and many others pro- 
duced by Swift—are added incentives to the busy 
homemaker to buy more meat. 


Today’s consumer wants ‘“‘convenience” prod- 
ucts that save time and work. 
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It’s easy to see why: More than one-fourth of 
married women have jobs outside the home; mil- 
lions more are busier than ever with club work and 
similar activities; all want more free time away 
from the kitchen. So most homemakers want 
someone else to handle such tasks as squeezing 
oranges, mixing cakes and pre-cooking sausage. 


Progressive food processors work constantly to 
give Mrs. Homemaker exactly what she wants. 
The result is keen competition between all food 
products . . . each seeking a bigger share of the con- 
sumer’s food budget. If meat—your product and 
ours—is to hold its own, meat packers must always 
be on the alert to develop new products. . . to pro- 
vide a broader outlet for your livestock. 


oon Baye 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
UNION STOCK YARDS ® CHICAGO 
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RICES paid for slaughter lambs held 

steady during February, dropping 
slightly at the beginning of the month, 
but regaining lost ground at month’s 
end. 

A top price of $21 was paid on choice 
and prime slaughter lambs in February 
sales at Chicago. The month’s low of 
$18.50 was reached only briefly at 
Omaha. Most sales for these lambs 
were made in a $19.25 to $19.75 price 
range. 

More plentiful good and _ choice 
slaughter lambs ranged from $16.50 _to 
$20.50, with high and low price ex- 
tremes being paid on few offerings. 
High price was paid at Chicago and 
the low at Ogden. Bulk of good and 
choice slaughter lamb sales were made 
around $18.25. 

Lambs weighing over 105 to 110 
pounds were continually discounted up 
to $2 and more per hundredweight dur- 
ing the month. 

New York dressed carcass prices re- 
mained about the same all during Feb- 
ruary. Choice and prime _ dressed 
carcass offerings sold mostly from $32 
to $45, while good and choice offerings 
brought $28 to $43, advancing to a $32 
to $44 spread later in the month. 

Stronger demand for slaughter ewes 
pushed February prices into higher ter- 
ritory. Good and choice slaughter ewe 
offerings reached a high of $9 at Den- 
ver and the $5 low was paid at Omaha. 
Most of these ewes brought between $6 
and $8. 

Cull and utility slaughter ewes sold 
from $3.50 to $8. Again, the high price 
was paid at Denver and the low at 
Omaha. 


Report: FEBRUARY LAMB MARKET 


Prices Hold Steady 
As Supplies Dwindle 


ment to eastern packers, 3 percent 
shrink, f.o.b. loading point. Average 
weights were mainly 100 to 112 pounds. 
One load of choice and prime brought 
$20 for shipment to a midwest packer, 


fob. loading point, less $135. 


Recent widespread activity of fed 
lambs was reported on the western slope 
of Colorado with trade estimating that 
nearly_75 percent of supply dispesed of. 
Late-month sales included around a 
dozen loads of mostly choice fed wooled 
lambs _on eastern packer account at 
$18.50 to $19, with a couple loads on 
west coast account at_$19.25. 

Recent volume shipments of_go 
choice fed wooled lambs in the Wor- 





land, Wyoming area were reported at 
$17.50 to $18, latter price for mostly 
choice lambs, destination to eastern 
packers. Around 18 loads moved out at 
$17.75. 


TEXAS 


Wooled feeder lambs were reported 
in the Edwards Plateau area from $17 
to $12.75 and fall shorn feeders from 
$17 to $17.50. Earlier in the month a 
string o -pound mixed fat and feeder 
lambs with number 1 pelts sold at 
$16.75. 


MONTANA 


Carload lots of good and choice 
around 100-pound lambs were bought 
direct in the Billings area during Feb- 
ruary at $18 for wooled and $17.50 for 


number one pelt shorn lambs. In the 





Sidney area, $18. to $18.50 was reported 
on both wooled slaughter and feedey 
lambs, shrinkage up to 4 percent at 
feedlots. oo 
Early in the month in northern Mon- 
tana 450 head of coming yearling black. 
faced ewes in the wool sold for April 
_Ist delivery at 22 cents per pound with 
a 105-pound maximum. These were on 
eastern account and weighed after over- 
night stand. In northwest South Da. 
kota and Montana around 2,000 head of 
mixed aged ewes, mostly broken to solid 
mouth, sold at $11 to $13 per head. 


WASHINGTON 


Feedlots in the Yakima area are 
again in bad shape. Bad weather has 
made lambing in the early areas more 
difficult and required more feed for 
ewes. Heavy mud and water in outside 
pens have resulted in some death loss, 
although the number of lambs saved 
at birth so far has been average or 
above. 

















and choice slaughter lambs 
sold during thé month from $17.50 to 
$19, Occasional sales of heavier lambs 
were made on the basis of 10 cents a 


pound less for each pound over 105 


pounds. 
CALIFORNIA 


Good and choice number one pelt old 
crop slaughter lambs out of the Im- 
perial Valley bulked at $17.50, a few 
loads down to $17. This contrasted with 
earlier sales mostly at $18. A few loads 
of 105-pound and under lambs reached 
as high as $18.50, most sales f.o.b. Val- 
ley, with 4 percent shrink. Most lambs 











in this area are averaging 107 to 115 


pounds. 
INTERMOUNTAIN AREA 
Choice wooled_ slaughter lambs 


brought $17.50 to $18.75 in northern 
Idaho and Utah. Late-month clean-up 
sales of comparable grade offerings in 











Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 
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me Ra intial iiaienntnecstiaekaniedileditulbiallgtiniin Feb. 18, 1956 Feb. 19,1955 

a Tor Seederlambe spurred Slaughter at Major Centers ............0...2..222.00.00.------ 231,805 248,480 
a a ewe ee em Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 
steady. Good and choice feeder lamb Chics and Prime $20.33 $22.05 
offerings were sold in a price range of Ged on GCcice 19.60 o1 19 
from $15.50 (paid only on a few offer- New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
ings at Ogden) to $19.50. The high was Prime, 40-50 pounds 37.00 42.80 
reached at Omaha. Bulk of feeder sales Choice, 40-50 agate aden gentile 37.00 41.10 
were made from $16.50 to $18. Good, Al Weights... ssc. 34.00 39.70 

COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—January 
COLORADO 
. —_ . 1956 1955 

Considerable ye ge atae iy oe agp A, ee eee 1,697,000 1,521,000 
northern Colorado on direct sales of fed  Ca)yeg 2.0.0 cococcccecececocvesececececeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eoeoeeeosec 602,000 563.000 
lambs during the week of February 20. Hogg ooo. eseccessueesnecneesucssvesneesuecssesueesuecseesueeseesses 6,705,000 5,519,000 

Several loads of choice and prime  Qheep and Lambs ......-..-..--.---2--e-c0+-0+coeesesseeseeceeesecssees 1,329,000 1,223,000 


lambs brought $19.25 to $19.50 for ship- 
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southern Utah were made at $17 to 
$17.50, shrink from 3 to 4 percent. 

In Idaho, around 1,000 head of ewe 
lambs were contracted out of a band of 
1,260 at $20.50 per hundredweight. Con- 

-tract is based on a maximum weight of 
$6 pounds. 


USDA Issues 1956 


Payment Information 














HE U.S. Department of Agriculture 

is clarifying some of the instructions 
and forms for the wool incentive pay- 
ment program during the 1956 market- 
ing year beginning April 1. 


Principal changes in the operation of 
the program, according to F. W. Im- 
Masche, deputy director of the Live- 
stock and Dairy Division, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, are: 


1. Payments will be made on all mar- 
ketings of unshorn lambs by the 
producer as announced in the press re- 
lease dated January 12 (February 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER page’25). The 
method of handling payments on un- 
shorn lambs will relieve marketing 
agencies, dealers and slaughterers of 
providing the slaughterer certifications 
required in support of producers’ appli- 
cations for payments on sales during 
the 1955 marketing year. Adjustments 
will be made in the payments made to 
producers who buy unshorn lambs and 
later sell the lambs or wool shorn from 
them to eliminate duplication in the 
amounts paid. Payments will be made 
only on lambs that have never been 
shorn. 


2. In cases of assignments of pay- 
ments to marketing agencies, the as- 
signment will apply only to that part 
of the payment due on the specific wool 
handled by the marketing agency rather 
than the total payment due on all of the 
producer’s sales for the marketing year. 
With this provision, an assignment can 
be given on wool consigned to one mar- 
keting agency without affecting the 
payments due the producer on other or 
later marketings. 


3. Also in cases of assignments to 
marketing agencies, provision is made 
whereby the producer can, upon release 
of the assignment by the marketing 
agency, give a new assignment to a 
bank or other financing institution. In 
this way a producer, after his wool has 
been sold and settlement received from 
his marketing agency, can assign the 
prospective payment to a bank or other 
financing agency as collateral for a 
loan. 
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LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


LEG OF LAMB 
Easter Dinner Menu 


Spiced Tomato Juice 
Leg of Lamb 
Basil Jelly 
Parsley Buttered Potatoes 
Glazed Carrot Strips 
Molded Lime Gelatin Salad 
Cornsticks 
Butter or Margarine 
Rhubarb Pie 


Coffee Tea Milk 


Leg of Lamb 


5 to 6-pound leg of lamb 
Salt 
Pepper 


Do not have the fell (parchment-like 
covering) removed from the leg of lamb. 
Season. Place the leg, skin side down, 
on a rack in an open roasting pan. In- 
sert a meat thermometer so the bulb 
does not rest in fat or on bone. The 
bulb should reach the center of the 
thickest part of the leg. Do not add 
water. Do not cover. Roast in a slow 
oven (300°F.) about 2% to 3% hours 
or until done. The meat thermometer 
will register 175°F. for medium done; 





180°F. for well-done lamb. Allow 30 to 
35 minutes per pound for roasting. 


SECOND MEAL FROM LEG OF LAMB 


Lamb Croquettes 


bo 


cups ground cooked lamb 
cup chopped nut meats 
cup mashed cooked carrots 
teaspoon onion juice 
teaspoon lemon juice 
teaspoon cayenne pepper 
teaspoons salt 

cup thick white sauce 
egg, slightly beaten 
tablespoons milk 

cup fine bread crumbs 
Lard for deep-fat frying 
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Combine lamb, nut meats, carrots, 
onion and lemon juice, cayenne pepper, 
salt and white sauce. Shape into cro- 
quettes and chill. Combine beaten egg 
and milk. Roll croquettes in bread 
crumbs, dip in egg and milk and again 
in bread crumbs. Fry in deep hot lard 
(360°F.) 2 to 3 minutes, or until lightly 
brown. Drain. 4 to 6 servings. 


(Department of Home Economics, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board) 
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Textile Mills Move 
Southward in U. S. 


NDUSTRIAL expansion in the Deep 

South has vastly affected the entire 

economy of that section of these United 
States. 


Per capita income in the Deep South 
is four times what it was 25 years ago. 
In that period it has climbed from 44.7 
percent of the national average to 64.1 
percent. This still leaves quite a way 
to go to equality, but the South is de- 
termined to get there soon. 


South Carolina was one of the first 
southern States to taste prosperity. 
When the textile industry ran into dif- 
ficulties in New England, South Caro- 
lina tasted the prosperity of this 
industry invading its boundaries. Now, 
this southern State has surpassed Mas- 
sachusetts—for years king of the textile 
world—as a maker of cloth. 


By 1953, South Carolina had 53,711 
more textile-mill workers than Massa- 
chusetts. South Carolina’s factories 
exceeded the Bay State’s by 203.7 mil- 
lion dollars in “value added by manu- 
facturing.” 


While the textile output in Massa- 
chusetts has declined from 1947 to 1953 
by 25 percent, South Carolina has noted 
a 13 percent increase during this pe- 
riod. In 1947, South Carolina produced 
559 million dollars worth of textile 
goods. By 1953 this figure had jumped 
to 630 million dollars. On the other 
hand, Massachusetts produced 568 mil- 
lion dollars worth of textiles in 1947 
and then dropped to a 426 million 
dollar annual output by 1953. 


Following a general trend which has 
increased the Deep South’s manufactur- 
ing facilities from 9 percent of the 
country’s total at the beginning of the 
century to nearly one-quarter of the 
total now, the carpet industry has also 
made the jump from New York to the 
Mississippi Delta. 





Denver Bank Tells 
Wools Story 


EZ 


“MOOL emugh ? too much 2 
WERE ARE THE STARTLIMG FACTS 
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The Denver National 
Bank featured the 
displays at the left in 
their lobby during the 
National Western 
Livestock Show in 
Denver. The manage- 
ment of the bank felt 
that the story of wool 
should be told and 
took this means of 
acquainting its cus- 
tomers with both the 
many steps involved 
in wool production 
(below) and with the 
economic factors 
(above). Shown in the 
top photo are bank 
employees Gwen 
Thayer and Jim Gam- 
mon. 


Sheep Producers 
Organize in Indiana 


66"EYHE Northern Indiana Sheep Pro- 

ducers Association has been organ- 
ized by a committee of men interested 
in increased production of sheep in the 
area,” according to Joe Fitzgerald, Val- 
paraiso, Indiana, who was named tem- 
porary president of the newly formed 
organization. 

Stating some of the purposes of the 
new organization, Fitzgerald declared, 
“Not only do sheep produce wool—the 
finest fiber known—but lamb and mut- 
ton are among the most nutritious 
meats known to man. We are going to 
do all we can in promoting the eating 
of lamb and the wearing of wool. As a 
starter, we are asking local meat mar- 
kets to display a poster depicting in 
full color a delicious leg of lamb, with 
the name of the Northern Indiana Sheep 
Producers Association imprinted on the 
poster.” 

Fitzgerald went on to explain the 
need for such an organization. “The 
farm flock sheep is an efficient way to 
harvest grass and forage, and during 
this period of lower farm prices, both 
full-time and part-time farmers need to 
utilize every method to add to their in- 
comes. It has been amply demonstrated 
that most farms can support a sheep 
flock at little, if any, extra expense, and 
the returns on the investment of feed 
and time in income from the sale of 
wool and lamb is well worth the extra 
effort,” Fitzgerald said. 

“It is now the policy of our Govern- 
ment to encourage increased sheep pro: 
duction. Through the National Wool 
Act, the Federal Government is paying 
nearly 50 million dollars to sheep farm: 
ers as an incentive to expand theit 
flocks,” Fitzgerald concluded. 


RILEA DOE 
(Continued from page 9.) 

tronic devices make obsolete last month’s 
favorites. Understand this, and let’s 
don’t make targets of ourselves by moan- 
ing about every obsolete boat or truck 
or gun you see unused. That’s why war 
is really HELL! 

In conclusion, we must adjust our 
thinking to facts instead of theories. 
Our nation is in real peril—better un- 
derstand that now. If we are to be safe, 
we must spend dollars—millions of them 
—hbut in the final analysis, if we are to 
lose only money but by that loss be 
granted the blessing of safety at home, 
then the dollar loss becomes trivial. 

Is America worth defending? Certain- 
ly, because your own family is worth 
defending. It’s as simple as that—and 
it costs us $200 apiece. That’s the big- 
gest bargain I know of! 
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It’s as easy to treat 


THE ENTIRE FLOCK 


...a& it is one animal 


with dependable, economical 





SULME'L 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


for SHIPPING PNEUMONIA, FOOT ROT 
COCCIDIOSIS, BLUE BAG, 
BACILLARY ENTERITIS 


Successful sheep raisers find that SULMET is 
easy and economical to administer—just add it to 
the drinking water in correct proportion and let 
your animals ‘‘treat’’ themselves. Because of 
this convenient dosage method, it is just as easy 
and dependable to treat a number of animals— 
the entire flock—as it is to treat one animal. 


And remember —SULMET gives longer, 
stronger action against these diseases; it is 
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powerful but easy on the animal; it costs less 
per animal treated. SULMET builds high blood 
concentration against infection; you give lower 
dosages at less frequent intervals, and often 
only one treatment is needed. 

Depend on SULMET—and use it promptly. 
Consult your veterinarian for most effective 
flock management practices and disease control. 
Write for free literature. 


t Lederle ) LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION | AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY | PEARL RIVER. N.Y. 
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Colorado Sewing Contestants Travel 


Twenty-three “Make It Yourself With Wool” sewing contestants traveled 
in early January from the Eastern Slope of Colorado out of Denver to the 
Western Slope and Grand Junction for the State contest finals. 
first year that the contest has been held outside of Denver. 
parents and teachers also made the trip on the Greyhound busses. 
ments for the trip were made by Mrs. Mike Hayes and Jackie O’Keefe. 
busses carried the Colorado Auxiliary’s 1956 motto “Don’t Save Lamb for 
Sunday—Eat it Every Day” on signs on the side. 
and banks entertained out-of-town guests at a luncheon and banquet. 


This is the 
Thirty-four 
Arrange- 
The 


Grand Junction merchants 








Window Display Contest 
Won by Idaho Store 


IRST prize in the ninth annual win- 

dow display contest, held as part of 
the “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
home sewing contest, has been awarded 
Tom Brandon, Display Manager of 
Falk’s Idaho Department Store, Boise. 

Mr. Brandon received a $100 U. S. 
Savings Bond, it was announced by The 
Wool Bureau, co-sponsor of the contest 
with the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation Auxiliary. 

The prize-winning display included 
bolts of bright wool plaid and solid 
color wool fabrics draped around a 
frame of yardsticks in the form of a 
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stylized house. Carrying out the theme, 
“Make It Yourself With Wool,” the dis- 
play included a sheep made of wool 
yarn, a wooly lamb and a model prepar- 
ing to cut a bolt of fabric. 


Second prize of a $75 Savings Bond 
went to Walter Hindrichs who designed 
the “Make It Yourself With Wool” dis- 
play for Winston’s, Inc., of St. Louis. 
Fred Harris, display manager, of Bab- 
bitt Bros. Trading of Flagstaff, Arizona, 
was awarded a $50 Savings Bond as 
third prize. 

Honorable mention awards of $25 
Savings Bonds were received by R. J. 
Riddle, display director of Weleks, 
Clayton, Missouri; Kathryn Thorson, 
display director of the Fabric Shop, 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska; D. P. Brodahl, 
display and advertising manager of 
Norby Department Store, Grand Forks, 


$< 
aa 


North Dakota; C. R. Smith, display 
manager of J. V. Smith & Son, Greeley, 
Colorado, and the Silk Shop of Omaha, 
Neb. 


Missouri Girl Wins 
'55 Essay Contest 


ORMA Jean Pardun of Gilman City, 
Missouri, an 18-year-old University 
of Missouri student, has been named 
grand prize winner of the 1955 “Why I 
Like to Sew with Wool” essay contest, 
it was announced by Mrs. Earl Wright 
of Dubois, president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the National Wool Growers 
Association. 

The contest is sponsored by The Wool 
Bureau in cooperation with the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary as part of the annual 
“Make It Yourself With Wool’ contest. 

Miss Pardun was awarded a $100 
U. S. Savings Bond as grand prize win- 
ner. Barbara Bell, 17-year-old high 
school student of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
won second prize of a $50 Savings Bond. 
Honorable mention awards of $25 Sav- 
ings Bonds went to Jane Brush, a stu- 
dent at North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo; Kathleen Boettner, of 
Fremont, Nebraska and Ann J. Winegar, 
16, of Bountiful, Utah. 


WHY | LIKE TO SEW WITH WOOL 


by NORMA JEAN PARDUN 
of Gilman City, Missouri 


ONSIDERING the time spent construct- 


ing a garment, one logically concludes 
that the best all-around material should 
be selected to be sure of that professional 
“hand-made” look. 

A woman invests money in wool because 
of the fascinating weaves, glorious colors, 
unusual textures, and because of its long 
life, comfort, and practicability matched 
with its fashion leadership. A creation on 
top of the world, from head to toe and for 
“all seasons,” wool meets today’s world of 
flight and travel and quick temperature 
changes. 

I favor wool because of its resilience. It 
is responsive and pliable, enabling me to 
mold-as-I-make my garment. The beauty of 
wool is revived by pressing or airing. Clean- 
ing is so simple. 

ool is air-conditioned, durable, beauti- 
ful, and has a real affinity for dye. Fur- 
thermore, it’s all wool and almost two yards 
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wide! I just love to sew with wool—it has 
everything. ; : 

Wool can be tailored to perfection and 
handled so easily. It takes such little care 
and the long lasting beauty will remain for 
years. Wool is the most versatile of all 
fabrics; the seamstress finds it appropriate 
for any garment in her wardrobe. The extra 
width in wool fabric cuts the cost immense- 
ly, wool mends easily, and is fashionable 
around the world. 

Unlike synthetic fibers, wool has many 
essential protective qualities. I like to sew 
with wool because there is a conviction that 
the effort is worthwhile. The long-lasting 
excellence of wool always produces satisfac- 
tion with the end-product. 

Wool responds to every press and stitch 
to fit me, my budget, and my personality. 
Therefore, for me, it is: wool for smartness, 
hard service, protection, fashion rightness. 
The “off a sheep’s back” and “alive” at- 
tributes of wool make wool my choice for 
coats, suits, dresses, and swim suits. I love 
to sew with wool—live in wool. 





MRS. MIKE (JO) HAYES 
Lamb promotion in Colorado 


“Auxiliary Leg O’ Lamb” 


E proposed a new idea in merchandising 
lambs: Why not AUXILIARY LEG O’ 


LAMB? These could be individual legs of 
lamb made from choice and prime ground 
lamb meat and moulded onto a skewer. They 
could be shaped like a regular leg of lamb 
cut and would be sufficient to serve one per- 
son. They can be either baked, broiled or 
fried. 

They would be an economical buy and are 
easily cooked and served. They fit into the 
lowest family budget and are very appetite- 
appealing. ; 

This would be a solution for merchandis- 
ing the heavier cuts of lamb, as well as the 
less-demanded cuts, and would fit right into 
the serve-yourself meat coolers. 

Ground meat for the children’s and adults’ 
plate has continually increased in popular- 
ity. It is nourishing, easily maneuvered on 
the plate, quickly prepared by the busy 
housewife, and makes a quick hot lunch or 
an oven prepared dinner. 

The writer heartily recommends the fol- 
lowing recipes for AUXILIARY LEG 0’ 
LAMB: 


QUICK LUNCH 


AUXILIARY LEG O’ LAMB (one per per- 
son). Roll in well beaten egg and cracker 
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crumbs, fry a golden brown, reduce heat, 
cover, and simmer 15 minutes. 

Your favorite, frozen, fresh or canned 
vegetable, seasoned to suit (I prefer green 
beans). Hot buttered toast, or plain rolls 
with apple jelly. Remove lamb legs from 
skillet, last, slipping a pickled beet, over 
the exposed skewer end. 


SLOW OVEN DINNER 


AUXILIARY LEG O’ LAMB (one or two 

per serving). Place small sized cooking 
onion over exposed cooking end of skewer 
of each leg (gives gravy delightful flavor 
and eye-appealing color). Peel medium 
sized potatoes and carrots and place 
around legs, brushing entirely with butter 
or bacon fryings to insure proper brown- 
ing. Place in oven at 275 degrees. Re- 
quired cooking time about 1% hours. 
Legs and vegetables should be placed on 
rack in oven, and gravy then may be 
either served au jus or thickened. 
Pear and cottage cheese salad, served on 
lettuce leaf with your favorite dressing. 
Hot rolls and jelly. Your favorite home- 
made pie for dessert with coffee. (I like 
apple pie with cheese.) 


QUICK BROILED DINNER OR LUNCH 


AUXILIARY LEG O’ LAMB (one per serv- 
ing, or two maybe). Brush well with 
minted butter (fresh mint or 1 drop oil 
of mint blended well with % cube of but- 
ter makes this). Place a pineapple chunk 
and maybe a maraschino cherry if handy 
on the exposed skewer end. Place under 
broiler, turning when brown to suit of 
course. Broiling time (broiler hot to be- 
begin) 45 minutes. 

Creamed green peas in a pattie shell, or 
poured over a hot biscuit. Wholewheat 
rolls, and jelly. Mixed relish plate, celery, 
olives, cucumber or peach pickles, or your 


favorites. 
—Mrs. Mike Hayes 


Safeway Stores Agree 
To Buy Heavier Lambs 


February 16, 1956 
FROM: SAFEWAY STORES, INC. 
TO LIVESTOCK PEOPLE: 


A few weeks ago W. D. Farr of Greeley, 
Colorado, and Paul Etchepare, President of 
the National Lamb Feeders Association, 
requested us to raise our maximum weight 
limit on winter-fed lambs from 55 to 57 
pounds per carcass in order to help them 
with a current problem. 

Our Denver Division and several other 
Divisions promptly acted upon the request 
although it will be expensive to us in added 
trim and over-all cost. 

Thinking you might be interested, I am 
quoting below the pertinent parts of a Com- 
pany bulletin which has gone to our retail 
management in our 24 states: 

“The lamb interests have asked for our 
help in marketing winter feedlot lamb car- 
casses that weigh over 55 pounds. They 
advise us that this year winter lambs have 
been running heavy, with an unusually large 
portion of the carcasses running over 55 
pounds. 

“We can help the lamb feeders broaden 
the market for these heavier carcasses if 
we raise the maximum weights we will 
accept for the balance of the feed-lot season 
—through April.” 

As a result, most of our stores have upped 
this top weight to at least 57 pounds. 

We sincerely trust that this action, for 
the present emergency, will be helpful to 
all lamb producers. 

Yours sincerely, 
—Rilea W. Doe 
Vice President 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 





Timely Message from Your NWGA President 


At our 91st annual convention in Fort Worth, we adopted a 
resolution that is timely to remember at this time of year. 
The resolution urged that all our members and all other 


citizens purchase Series E and H Savings Bonds to the full extent 
of their financial ability. It also authorized NWGA officers 
and headquarters staff to cooperate with the U. S. Savings Bond 
Division of the Treasury Department in a promotional program 
among all of its members and associates. 

A leaflet on these bonds entitled "Open The Gate to Greener 
Pastures," and supplied by the United States Treasury, is going 
out to all our members. In it your president, the honorary pres- 
idents and the Auxiliary president endorse this commonsense 
way to build up reserve funds. 

The United States Treasury stands squarely behind these 
Savings Bonds, guaranteeing that you'll always get back what 
you put in, plus interest. If these bonds are lost, stolen, or 
destroyed, the Treasury will replace them. What better deal 
could you ask for? 

Forty million Americans who own forty billion dollars worth 
of E and H Bonds today will tell you they're all wool and un- 
shrinkable. Ask your banker about E bonds that grow in value 
while you hold them for up to 20 years, or H bonds that pay you 
good interest by check twice a year. 


Sincerely yours, 


Gg. H. Breckenridge 


J. H. Breckenridge, 
President 
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LIVESTOCK WATERERS 


A new leaflet on automatic, electri- 
cally heated livestock waterers has just 
been issued by the USDA. The new 
8-page publication tells how to select, 
install, and operate various types of 
automatic waterers and gives an indi- 
cation of the cost of buying and oper- 
ating such equipment. 

Author of the leaflet is Landy B. 
Altman, agricultural engineer of the 
Department’s Agricultural Research 
Service. He points out that automatic 
waterers, kept ice-free in winter by 
electric heating elements, reduce costs 
and increase livestock production. They 
are rapidly replacing watering tanks 
and troughs on farms in regions where 
temperatures often go below freezing. 

Copies of USDA Leaflet No. 395, 
“Automatic Livestock Waterers,” may 
be obtained free from the Office of In- 
formation, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


GOOD PROTEIN SOURCE 


Meat is a source of complete protein; 
that is, it contains all the amino acids 
essential to the human body. Meat is 
also one of the richest sources of B 
vitamins. One of them, riboflavin, is 
needed for growth, skin health and 
proper eye function. Another, thiamine 
(sometimes called the “pep” vitamin), 
helps body tissue growth and helps 
maintain normal heart and nerve pro- 
cesses. A third, niacin, is helpful to 
digestion and also aids in attaining a 
healthy skin and nerves. 


USDA APPOINTS SOIL 
AND WATER GROUP 


The establishment of a formal Ad- 
visory Committee on Soil and Water 
Conservation was recently announced by 
the USDA. 

The following Westerners have been 
appointed to the committee of eighteen: 
Earl Bower, officer of the Wyoming Wa- 
ter Resource Board, Worland, Wyoming; 
George D. Clyde, commissioner of Inter- 
state Streams, Utah Water and Power 
Board, Salt Lake City, Utah; Bill Dur- 
ham, farm editor, Fort Worth Star 
Telegram, Fort Worth, Texas; T. R. 
Hedges, former chairman, Washington 
Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, Waterville, Washington; Wade 
Newbegin, president R. M. Wade & Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon; William Rose- 
crans, chairman, California Board of 
Forestry, Los Angeles, California. 

Membership on the advisory commit- 
tee will be for three years, with mem- 
bership so staggered that one-third of 
the members will be new each year. 
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At Annual Meeting in Denver 





Range Group Hears 50 Speakers 


wide scope of subjects was covered 

by 50 speakers with various back- 
grounds —teachers, scientists, range- 
land administrators, technicians, ex- 
tension workers and ranchers—at the 
ninth annual American Society of 
Range Management meeting in Denver 
from January 23-27. 

Through the use of herbicides, weeds 
in pastures and rangelands can be con- 
trolled, according to a  five-speaker 
panel at the meeting. Yields of beef 
production in Colorado and Wyoming 
have already been upped 25 to 75 per- 
cent through the use of herbicides. 
Weeds still impose an annual burden 
of $4 billion on American agriculture. 

The controversial burning of Pon- 
derosa pine forests for range improve- 
ment was discussed. Results of a 
controlled burning test on 118,000 acres 
in the Fort Apache, Arizona, Indian 
Reservation showed livestock manage- 
ment on burned areas was much easier, 
and, though inconclusive as yet, water 
yields were higher from control-burned 
area. Other conditions also seemed to 
favor this burning project. 

Joseph F. Pechanec, U. S. Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C., delivered 
the address for Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Ervin L. Peterson. Pe- 
terson said that in the management of 
grazing lands administered by the For- 
est Service the present administration 
has brought about three important 
policy changes: 

1. Allowing grazing permittees to 
benefit from the increased grazing ca- 
pacity brought about through their own 
efforts on national forest grazing allot- 
ments; 

2. Elimination of transfer cuts when 
grazing permits on national forests 
change ownership; 

3. Elimination of automatic transfer 
cuts for large permittees. 

Wesley D’Ewart, Assistant Secretary 
of Interior, traced 40 years of progress 
in the administration and use of public 
lands within his department. 


The former Montana Congressman 
said that great progress has been made 
in reseeding BLM lands at the rate of 
150,000 acres per year and that most 
of the 1,200,000 acres already reseeded 
has upped beef production on these 
acres from two to 40 pounds. 

Declaring that “outdoor recreation is 
an essential phase of public land use 
and that watershed utilization—water 
production—was the one superior use 
of public lands,” C. R. Gutermuth, vice 
president, Wildlife Management Insti- 


tute, Washington, D. C., scored minority 
groups (especially “the small willful 
group of cattlemen”) who, he said, are 
attempting to gain vested rights and 
thereby preference over all other uses 
on public lands. 

In an obvious rebuttal of Guter-. 
muth’s defense of the sportsmen’s atti- 
tude toward public lands, Leavitt 
Booth, director, Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, Denver, said in effect that 
harmonious multiple use of public lands 
was an objective sincerely sought by the 
majority of livestock permittees and 
that it could best be accomplished by all 
groups working together. 


PURE WOOL IS SUPERIOR 


Tests of serge uniform fabrics by the 
U. S. Air Force reveals that pure wool 
serge is superior to blends of wool and 
synthetic fibers in the important cate- 
gories of flame resistance, wrinkle re- 
covery and resistance to wicking, a 
report issued by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce states. 

Seeking the most efficient uniform 
fabric, the Air Force tested 21 serge- 
type wool and wool blend fabrics at 
Wright Air Development Center Labo- 
ratories in Dayton, Ohio. Tests were 
made to determine the comparative 
qualities of 100 percent wool serge and 
blends containing various percentages 
of man-made fibers with wool. 

The report shows that while certain 
blends did have somewhat greater 
abrasion resistance and breaking 
strength, the addition of synthetic fibers 
lowered flame resistance, increased the 
tendency to wick, and reduced ability 
to recover from wrinkling. 


SWIFT BUYS TOP LAMBS 


Swift and Company purchased the 
grand champion fat lamb and the grand 
champion carload of fat lambs at the 
recent International Livestock Exposi- 
tion. 

Tom Glaze, head of Swift’s Agricul- 
tural Research Department, writes that 
through the purchase of these two 
grand champions, an effective medium 
of lamb promotion was utilized with 
large retail lamb outlets. By using the 
top winners of a show, such as the 
International, and publicizing these 
lambs to the utmost, an outlet was pro- 
vided for several thousand other lambs 
that were merchandised effectively and 
sold without price concessions, Glaze 
stated. 
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KILLER IN THE FEEDLOT... 


 — Z, ee. a A ee 
SS es), - BRS. age a ge 


a. MM 


and pastures, too! 








Look out for overeating disease when feeding concentrat- 
ed fattening rations. 

Your biggest and best lambs are usually first affected — 
with high fatality rates! 


Only Fringol provides Clostridium perfringens type D 
G u ard yo Ui bacterin that is Alhydrox® fortified. This means high im- 


munizing potency that lasts longer. 






q nvestment Alhydrox, a Cutter exclusive, con- 
- trols the release of vaccine into the 
with animal’s tissue producing a stronger 


immunity of longer duration. 


Sane Stop this killer with Fringol . . . 


td oR 
ae Alhydrox fortified! 
ri rt Gg © = Available in 10 and 50 dose packages. 


CUTTER Laboratories 


SERKELEY. CALIFORNIA 











March, 1956 





Prevent bluetongue losses with Blucine® the Protect against soremouth and its secondary infec- 
Cutter modified live virus vaccine. Vaccinate now, tions. Cutter Ovine Ecthyma Vaccine (live 
before breeding season. Available in 10 and 50 dried virus) confers a good, long lasting immunity. 
dose packages. Available in 100 dose packages. 


FREE SHEEP BULLETINS on control of Anthrax, Bluetongue, Enterotoxemia, Ovine Ecthyma . es 
Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, California. Dept. WG-1 
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SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 


FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 
One or Two Beds — Pat. 2,701,393 


Business Since 1907 


Wm. E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. Co. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 





protect your sheep 
with 
WOLF-PROOF 
FENCE 


CF&I wolf-proof fences quickly pay for them- 
selves by keeping sheep in...coyotes and 
other animals out. What’s more, CF&l offers 
you both types of wolf-proof fencing— 
regular square mesh and V-mesh! 


SQUARE MESH WOLF-PROOF 
FENCE—A fence that’s proved 
its value through the years, 
this sturdy fence has closely- 
spaced bottom wires to pro- 
tect lambs and keep preying 
animals out. 





V-MESH WOLF-PROOF 
FENCE—The ever-increasing 
favorite of sheep growers be- 
cause it has no sharp wire ends 
to snag sheep’s wool...and 
it’s woven in the strongest form 
of construction known—the 
triangular truss. 





SILVER TIP TEE, END AND 
CORNER POSTS—Designed 
to give many years of trouble- 
free service because they are 
made of new billet steel, then 
protected with a time-proved 
green baked-on enamel. 


3370 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
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“How have you improved the handling of your clip at the shearing shed 
in preparation for marketing during the last 10 or 15 years? 
“Do you think your present method enhances the value of your clip?” 


We have been more careful to keep 
our wool clean and also in our tying of 
the fleeces . . . making sure the fleece 
will stay together. We’ve also been 
careful in placing wool in the bag and 
in the tramping. 

Our present handling methods have 
brought some of the highest prices for 
wool in this area. 

—Wendell Gardner 
Blackfoot, Idaho 

There has been a big improvement in 
the last 15 years. Everyone here has 
sheds and tries to put their wool up in 
the best possible shape, keeping it clean 
and not packing too much weight in a 
sack. Everyone tries to follow the rules 
the wool buyers recommend. 

Buyers do not appreciate what we do 
with our wool—our methods of prep- 
aration do not enhance the value of our 
clip. 

If we could point out to the younger 
generation that wool underwear is 
cheaper and more comfortable than pen- 
icillin, it would be a big step in the 
right direction for the sheepman. 

—Edward P. Hollister 
Redig, South Dakota 

We have been careful in sacking all 
black wool, tags, yearlings and buck 
wool separately. We’ve also tried to be 
careful in marking sacks as to content. 
We’ve tried to stop the shearers from 
making second cuts, even if the sheep 
are left rough. The number of fleeces 
packed per bag has been cut from 40 
to 30. Thus, when bag is opened, 
fleeces are more pleasing in appearance. 
We’ve also tried to get tiers to be more 
careful in placing the outside of the 
fleece in the center but find this to be 
quite a job. 

Yes, we think our present method 
enhances the value of our wool, but not 
nearly as much as running sheep loose 
in pastures. This tends to promote fat- 
ter sheep with more staple length and 
stops bedding in same places, allowing 
for cleaner wool with less shrinkage. 
These two things seem to be the factors 
establishing better prices. 

—Wnm. J. Smith 
Douglas, Wyoming 

Yes, we have been making some im- 

provements on handling our wool. We 


have been sorting any offs, colored or 
dried out fleeces and eliminating any 
heavy tags. Then we mark these bags 
indicating that the wool is not up to 
par. 


We always tag our ewes about Sep- 
tember when we come in from the sum- 
mer range. We start lambing on 
November 1. 

We have had a very good report on 
our wool after it arrived in Boston, 
and we think that our present handling 
methods apparently enhance the value 
of the clip. Our last year’s clip netted 
44.85 cents per pound in the grease. 

We will start shearing again on Feb- 
ruary 15th or 16th. We have had a very 
good winter as feed has been plentiful, 
and the Arizona lambs will be ready 
for market about two weeks earlier than 
the past four or five years. 

—J. A. Sinnott 
Glendale, Arizona 


There has been no radical improve- 
ment in wool handling here during the 
past 10 to 15 years. As far as circum- 
stances would permit, I have always 
separated the tags and have cut out 
the blacks, to be sheared last. The 
yearlings are also cut out when pos- 
sible. 


I cannot see any evidence of an im- 
provement as a result of my efforts, for 
wool prices have been gradually slip- 
ping. 

—Robert A. Thorley 
Cedar City, Utah 


We have improved the handling of 
our wool clip at the shearing sheds by 
separating yearling and ram fleeces 
from short ewe wool. We also try to 
remove dried tags from our wool. There 
are very few large flocks here and it is 
difficult to get good shearing crews. 
The crews we get tear the fleeces, put 
them in the dirt, etc. We ask the shear- 
ers to dip their shears in sheep dip be- 
tween each animal. Many do not do 
this, but it is a good sanitation measure. 

I think that our present method of 
handling does enhance the value of our 
wool, but since we are so far off the 
beaten track, wool buyers tend to under 
bid wool in our area. We feel that the 
best marketing procedure is to put up 
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your clip as well as possible and then We also attempt to keep the wool dry basically we are not going any further 
market through a wool pool or coop. and we don’t shear sheep when they are’ in preparing our clip for market at the 
ss —Norman H. Old Ranch damp. shearing sheds. 
_ Chualar, California A product put out as clean as one can I don’t think the way we handle our 
Yes, I have improved the wool han- get it is bound to be worth more than a wool enhances the value of the clip to 
= dling at the sheds. I am very careful dirty, trashy clip full of manure, dirt, any extent. It seems to me that the 
to keep all tags oe 1c. cene _ shear- hay, tags and foreign matter. domestic wool grower is between the 
Ing floor and sacked separately. | also —James Henderson devil and the deep blue sea. As long 
tag ewes clean on all areas where there Buffalo, South Dakota as we persist in our antiquated methods 
hed are tags. We haven’t made much change in the in preparing our wool for market what 
All blacks are cut out and sheared preparation of our wool for market at we spend for advertising to increase 
p?” last to keep any black fibers from get- the shearing shed for the past 20 years. wool consumption is likely to throw a 
ting mixed with the rest of the clip. I We emphasize greater care in tying the lot of business in the laps of our foreign 
try — year to get my wool tied into geeces and in the general practiced competitors who make it a point to 
d or a better package, but I haven't had too procedures in packaging the clip, but prepare their wool to attract the buyers. 
much cooperation from the tiers. 
ball A lot of careless shearers tear fleeces 
: up so bad in getting them off, that the .~.. a 
P to Her couldn’t tie them right if he tried. ae ~*~. 
Our wool package has certainly been ea _ ie 
Sep- better, but I have been disappointed in eo ildiag tl 
sum- the buyers’ reaction. I usually sell in ™ 4 add 
on original bag, and buyers haven’t shown 3 2 na —_ ee a 
much appreciation for my trouble by 
ton | paying me more for it. By Sheep Ranchers And Wool Buyers... |i 
ston, I think it pays off for those growers ' \ 
ling who sell their wool sorted and graded 
alue through wool handlers. I am going to * 
tted continue trying to improve handling Ke FANN i LANOLIN BASE 
se. methods, because I believe it will pay ay 
F'eb- off for all of us in time. EMULSION 
very —Guy L. Arbogast 
ful, Condon, Oregon BRANDING LIQUID 
sady Our method of preparing wool has not 
han improved during the past 15 years. No, You get 2-way profit insurance when you brand your sheep 
this does not enhance the value of our ‘ * ae * = 
wool. with KEMP’S, the original and best-selling lanolin-based 
1a —Jim E. Noonen scourable branding liquid. 
ove- Kremmling, Colorado 
the We have constructed shearing sheds 
um- at convenient places, and we keep the es ¥ N45 
rays pens wetted down so as to help elim- 
out inate the dust. We use two men, one @)\*| 
The on each side of the shearing machine, eee 
DOS- with brooms to sweep up sweat locks, 
some belly wool and tags. This wool is 
ie, put into a barrel that is conveniently Insures against sheep losses! KEMP’S stays 
fon placed. It amounts to about 800 pounds clearly visible for at least a year... with- 
lip- on approximately 4,000 fleeces of 8- stands rain, snow, sun, sheep dip, dust or 
months’ wool. We re-work the tags by harsh treatment. Easy to apply in any tem- 
hand and remove all good wool that perature. Range-proved orange, red, black, 
might have gotten in while shearing. green, blue or yellow colors are easy to see. § 
This method has given a better than 
of 50 percent clean yield. The micron 
_ by count shows it to be in the 70s. We “Ye oe) FG p74, 
Ces have been able to sell at the ranch, di- 
to rect to the mills, immediately after 
ere shearing on a clean basis for some of OU Y 
t is the top prices. ee 
WSs. Yes, we do think this method greatly 
oo enhances the bes “ — Insures top prices for your wool at the mills! 
he- Seen Ranch KEMP’S scours out easily; assures clean 
do Rencheitvilie Tones wool that automatically brings more money. 
ire , : ines And KEMP’S costs less to use, because it 
', We've been trying to improve the brands more sheep per gallon. At your favor- 
of value of our clip by doing a more thor- ite dealer; get KEMP’S Branding Liquid. 
our ough job of cleaning our shearing shed, 
the especially of all hay and straw and for- es. ured i 
der eign matter. We also keep all tags sep- — : 
the | arate from the fleeces and we sell off JAW TVMQ)() 22: 3 [121140 ha | eee 
up all our black sheep. : ° : 
ver March, 1956 29 











On the other hand if we grade and 
sort our fleeces to put them on an equal 
footing with foreign wools, we are go- 
ing to have to realize a much better 
price than we are getting now. At the 
price we have to pay for labor today 
the marketing margin would widen to 
such an extent we could easily find our- 
selves paying the extra costs out of our 
own profits. That is exactly what we 
are doing now in many of our farm 
commodities. Especially at a time when 
costs are increasing and the price of 
wool declining, it looks to me as if we 
would be hanging our own hides on the 
fence, to go too far in any additional 
preparation of our clip for market. 


Both processing and advertising are 
important factors in increasing con- 
sumption. But we must remember that 
as long as labor is in a position to meet 
us with both palms extended, it is going 
to be hard for us to compete with for- 
eign wools prepared for the market with 
cheap labor. 


Faced even now with tariff uncertain- 
ties, we are in more danger of increased 
competition of foreign wools in our 
markets. In the event the tariff is low- 
ered we will be placed at a greater dis- 
advantage with our present methods of 
marketing our wool. 


I believe we should place more em- 
phasis on research in finding new ways 
to use our product as well as increasing 
consumption in our present outlets be- 
fore we begin any wide-spread special- 
ization in preparing our wools for 
market. We need to find outlets for the 
less desirable grades and sorts that 
certainly would impose a problem as 
soon as we began the journey. 


True enough, we could demand a bet- 
ter price for our wool, but could we 
realize enough more in the competition 





with comparable foreign wools to com- 
pensate the removal of the scurf? And 
what could we expect to realize out of 
the scurf? 
—H. F. Gambill 
Aberdeen, Idaho 


Prior to 1954 it was never a practice 
to tag ewes before lambing. In recent 
years, we, as well as most sheep oper- 
ators in this immediate area, have found 
it advisable to tag. This perhaps has 
been the greatest single stride toward 
improving our wool clip for marketing. 


Since the ewes are sheared a short 
time after being tagged, we find very 
few tags and dirty wool at shearing 
time. Sacking of the black wool sep- 
arately, marking bags properly as to 
their contents, shearing only when wool 
is dry and on a clean surface, and pre- 
cautions for proper tying and tromping 
are all factors which we keep in mind 
in preparing the wool for market. No 
grading of wools at the plant has ever 
been undertaken. 


It seems quite evident that with every 
additional precaution taken for better 
preparation of wool, the grower is in 
line to be given due consideration for 
his efforts. I believe that such consid- 
eration is realized over the long pull. 

—J. R. Arrien & Son 
Vale, Oregon 


Ten years ago tags and all went in 
the sack with the wool. Now I have 
a clean shearing pen and tag early and 
keep the tags separate from the clean 
wool. 

The University of Wyoming took 
samples of our flock’s wool, weighed 
each fleece and graded it for shrinkage, 
yield and staple length. All my wool 
is fine. Average staple length is 70 MM 
on 12 months’ wool, and the average 
shrinkage is 43.4 percent, making the 








678 BRYANT STREET 





NEW CORE SAMPLING & TESTING SERVICE 


FLEECE BRAND TESTING 
AND CERTIFICATION SERVICE 


AVAILABLE TO ANY GROWER, ANY HANDLER, ANYWHERE 


FOR DETAILS WRITE TO: 


LE COMPTE LABORATORIES 


DENVER 4, COLORADO 
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yield 56.6 percent. The average body 
weight was 105 pounds. 


No, our present method of prepara- 
tion hasn’t enhanced the value of our 
clip as yet. I got 50 cents a pound for 
good, fine, light shrinking wool, where 
others have sold tags and heavy shrink- 
ing wool and one-half to three-eighths 
blood fleeces for the same price. 


I got 20 cents for tags where I could 
have gotten 50 cents if I’d have left 
it in the sack. 


I haven’t received any Government 
payment for 1955 as yet. 


I think everyone should follow a good 
program in shearing. 
—Richard E. Snider 
Sundance, Wyoming 


Wool Fiber Substance 
Affected by Nutrition 


P to the present time, people have 

assumed that “wool is wool” and 
all fibers are made of the same stuff. 
In actual fact, wool is variable in sub- 
stance, Professor J. B. Speakman, head 
of the Department of Textiles at Eng- 
land’s Leeds University, told an English 
audience of dyers and chemists in Jan- 
uary. 


Wool growers have always been con- 
cerned with the characteristics which 
manufacturers required in wool, Pro- 
fessor Speakman said. Uniformity in 
length, crimp, and diameter of the 
fiber were needed, and also good color, 
but there was still another factor. This 
might be described by the topmaker as 
“character,” although he might not be 
able to define what he meant by char- 
acter in wool. 


There has been a missing factor in 
the assessment of the quality of wool, 
continued Professor Speakman, but he 
believes that a solution has been found. 
He stated that this missing factor is 
associated with the plasticity and tyro- 
sine content of the fiber. (Tyrosine is 
a unit in the construction of the wool 
molecule.) 


There is a simple method of measur- 
ing fiber plasticity, which would allow 
people in the trade to decide if wool 
handles nice or not. Tyrosine content 
is likely to be affected by the nutrition 
of sheep. 


If wool growers use this knowledge 
in choosing rams for breeding they will 
be able to control the quality and actual 
substance of the fibers produced. This 
would mean that they could control the 
type of wool supplied to the manufac- 
turing industry. 
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Here Are Results of a Study On 





FAIR PRICE FOR A YEARLING EWE 


y¥ a recent issue of the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER there was quite a bit of dis- 
cussion and confusion in the “This 
Month’s Quiz” column regarding the 
fair price for a yearling replacement 
ewe and the costs in bringing her to 
replacement age. 

For several Samer ty pueneee eee 
it our special business to Chase ewe 
lambs from the best erds in Wyo- 
ming and Colorado and parts of New 


Mexico and grow them out for replace- 








ment breeding ewes. 


We are very careful in selecting these 
lambs (condition, kind of lamb, wool, 
etc.) to be sure that they will develop 
into the very best producing ewes. This 
is very important in these times, since 
today’s lamb producer must have a top- 
producing breeding herd. He can’t 
afford to purchase a small, undernour- 
ished ewe lamb to carry on an opera- 
tion in today’s battle for existence. 

We operate in the_Arkansas Vall 
of Colorado on beet tops, corn, alfalfa, 
and mixed fields and from there we go 
to the ranch on grass and cake and some 
hay when needed. 

Our lambs all weigh about 72 to 74 
pounds. They are all graded for wool. 
Lambs with short staple wool, smutty 
noses, short legs, and poor doers are 
cut off and put in feed yards and sent 
to packers. 


The following figures may be inter- 
esting. They are based on a few more 
than 7,800 ewe lambs last year and 
about 7,000 ewe lambs this last fall. 
Cost is practically the same per pound 
and the 74-pound weight is nearly the 
same as this year’s 72 pounds. These 
figures are broken down from average 
on whole herd to per head costs as 
follows: 











72 pound ewe lamb, cost at 

weighing point averaged $18.25 

per hundredweight ........................ $13.14 
per head 

Freight, feed in transit, averages 

79¢c per hundredweight, or per 

NE scsi Secscetaccncasectcveues et conenwcetauetae 57 

Tagging—10c, vaccinating—10c, 

drenching—10c, labor extra—5c 35 





Total per head cost to October 
Lee ae sted OSL Se ae arene $14.06 


Now, we make our allowance to charge 
a 5 percent death loss. On beet tops 
we get some choking and some bloat. 
On green alfalfa, sometimes it doesn’t 
reach 5 percent. We always have some 
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get stuck in ditches and more get killed 
by dogs. 


5 percent. loss: cost..........<-.--.--c-<<---<- .70 
4 months’ pasture @ 3.3c per day. 
This includes pasture fields, 
herders, salt and water to Feb. 
OD SR ee $ 3.96 


From Feb. 10 to May 10, three 
months at home ranch, grain 13 
pound, concentrate at $72 per ton 
Grass and hay for 90-day period 
Labor, feeding and trucking for 
IG oa eee .50 
Brought up to May 10, or seven 
months for general supervision, 
moving camp, extra help while on 
fields, pick up, gas and oil and 
tires—figured for entire 7,000 
during the pasture season............ 88 
Interest @ 6 percent on the in- 
vestment during seven months 
up to shearing time—per head.... .79 


1.08 
1.35 





Total seven-month output per 
ROOM a2 ee $23.32 


Income on 9 pounds of wool at 
42c per pound totals $3.78 less 
shearing cost of 42c and sacks 
and labor at 6c or 48c per head, 
leaving & NEU Gt.......65:.4...6 $ 3.30 





Total money in each ewe lamb $20.02 


Additional costs for 5 summer 
months @ 75c per month............ 
Should we ship out, freight and 
OCR COTE: 2 o.nc snc ete accioeeces ote 





Total cost to produce yearling 
NDS ooo ence ee eee $24.50 


This is a very close figure on what 
it costs to produce a top quality year- 
ling ewe for replacement and really 





SUFFOLKS 


_SUFEOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 






SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow. Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 





grow her out to be a big, rugged in- 
dividual which will produce lots of wool 
and good, big lamb crops. 

Many times our ewes have yielded 
104 to 121 percent lamb crops under 
range conditions. These ewes grow out 
to be 185 to 155 pounds. .. . We have 
faith in the sheep business. 

—B. R. Hixson 
Hixson Ranch Company 
Ordway, Colorado 


Mexico Plans to Import 
U.S., Canadian Livestock 


EXICO is planning to launch a pro- 
gram of importing cattle, sheep and 
goats from the United States and Can- 


. ada. 


The President of Mexico says the 
Government will buy three and a quar- 
ter million dollars worth of cows, sheep 
and goats. The U. S. will provide 40,000 
sheep and 30,000 goats, while Canada 
will provide 4,000 registered cows. The 
livestock will be distributed to Mexican 
farmers on long-term credit. The im- 
ports are part of Mexico’s program to 
diversify agriculture. 

In addition to these imports, cattle- 
men in the cattle state of Sonora are 
planning to import 100,000 cows and 
heifers and 10,000 bulls from the U. S. 

There is a shortage of beef in Mex- 
ico at present, with beef production this 
year down by 12 percent compared with 
last year. In view of the shortage, the 
Government will reduce the quota of 
cattle allowed for export. The 1955 
quota was 331,000 head. 


BEEF TO ISRAEL 


The USDA has announced an agree- 
ment to sell 40 million pounds of beef 
to Israel for Israel currency which will 
then be converted to dollars by the Gov- 
ernment for U. S. sellers. 

Beef sold to Israel will be the equiva- 
lent of about 50,000 head of cattle. 
Most will be of high quality commer- 
cial or utility grade. 

The agreement with Israel comes un- 
der the relatively new international 
sales program approved under Public 
Law 480 through which the Department 
of Agriculture hopes to work off quan- 
tities of many surplus commodities. 

According to Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson, the arrangement “comes at an 
especially opportune time from the 
standpoint of market conditions since 
high quality beef of heavier. weight is 
readily available at reasonable prices.” 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to. express their opinions 


about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 


In offering 


this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 


no responsibility for any statement made. 


The statement about pasture 


conditions is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report for the week ending 


February 20, 1956. 


WEATHER AND PASTURES 


Light snowfalls in the North and North- 
west added to an already excellent accu- 
mulation and in the Southwest, where added 
moisture would be very welcome, only light 
amounts of snow fell in the mountains. 

Very cold temperatures penetrated the 
Northwest and Plains States, with the zero 
line reaching as far south as Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa and Wisconsin. 
Coupled with the snow cover, the cold forced 
heavier feeding of livestock, placing a drain 
on feed supplies. High winds along with 
low temperatures did some damage in the 
Northwest as fields were blown bare. Freez- 
ing temperatures in California and Arizona 
did light damage and _ required active 
orchard protection. 

In the South much above-normal tempera- 
tures and abundant moisture favored rapid 
pasture growth. Some grazing is available 
in all areas of Alabama and in scattered 
sections of Florida. 

Little grazing is available in the lower 
Great Plains where ranges continued in 
subnormal conditions and grains are still 
mostly too short. New Mexico, and all of 
Texas except south and southwest portions, 
however, reported good range prospects. 

In the remainder of the country heavy 
feeding of livestock continues, as ranges are 
either snow-covered or have made little 
growth due to cold weather. The heavy 
drain on feed supplies in the northern Great 
Plains and northern Rocky Mountain States 
as a result of the prolonged severe cold 
weather is rapidly exhausting supplies, and 
shortages have already been reported in a 
few sections. 


ARIZONA 


Glendale, Maricopa County 
February 13, 1956 


Only one flock of sheep has changed 
hands in this area. It was bought by 
another sheepman. 

We’ve had some good rain in the val- 
leys and some needed snow in the moun- 
tains. We have our sheep on green 
feed and they are in very good condi- 
tion. 

Alfalfa hay prices are from $3 to $5 
lower than they were last year. Good 
baled alfalfa hay is selling at $30 per 
ton. 

I heard of one wool sale (the Etche- 
verry clip) at 45 cents. 

Operating costs were somewhat high- 
er in 1954 and 1955 than in 1953. 


J. A. Sinnott 
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CALIFORNIA 


Chualar, Monterey County 
February 13, 1956 


We had heavy warm rain here from 
December 15 to January 31, and now 
it is extremely cold. Forage on the win- 
ter range is short. Lamb losses have 
been quite heavy. 

We’ve done nearly the same amount 
of supplemental feeding as we did last 
year. Alfalfa hay is selling at $37 per 
ton baled. We supplement with grain 
and molasses. Barley runs $2.70 per 
hundredweight and molasses is $9.40 
per hundred. 

Operating costs were about 20 per- 
cent higher in 1955 than in 1954; about 
the same ratio of increase was noted 
from 1953. 

There has been a slight increase in 
sheep flocks of Monterey County, but 
generally the breeding market is quite 
depressed. Several well-known pure- 
bred herds in the State have been dis- 
persed. 

—Norman H. Old Ranch 


COLORADO 


Craig, Moffat County 
February 12, 1956 


Though we had extremely short feed 
in early winter, with some wonderful 
weather in December and January plus 
some concentrated feed, our sheep are 
in above normal condition. We had a 
complete thaw here from December 20 
to January 25, but forage on the winter 
range is still very poor. 

We’ve done much more supplemental 
feeding than a year ago. Hay prices are 
lower than a year ago. Baled hay is 
selling at from $32 to $35 per ton de- 
livered. The concentrate we feed costs 
us $72.50 per ton. 

Our predatory losses have been high- 
er this year than last. The percentage 
of loss has been from 3 to 5 percent. 

Operating costs for 1955 were up 10 
percent over 1954 and 20 percent over 
1953. 

There has been more liquidation in 
this area this year than last. The rea- 


son: low prices and too much hard 
work. Gentlemen selling out had good 
looking wives and some additional in- 
come, and they decided to enjoy both 
before old age and time ran out on them. 
—Leland Ray Smith 


Kremmling, Grand County 
February 14, 1956 

Predatory losses this year have been 
higher than last due to bears. Our loss 
has been from 14 to 4 percent. 

Operating costs in 1955 were higher 
than during either 1954 or 1953. 

Liquidation during 1955 increased in 
this area due to labor difficulties, high- 
er costs, unsatisfactory central markets, 
summer range problems, and dry 
weather—in that order. 

There has been more snow here this 
year than we’ve had since 1951. It has 
also been unusually warm. 

Sheep flocks are in good condition. 

We have had to do more supplemen- 
tary feeding this year than last. The 
hay we feed is mountain hay. Hay 
prices were lower than a year ago, but 
now they are tending higher by $1 to 
$5. During the winter we feed 22 per- 
cent hi-molasses as a concentrate at a 
cost of $64 per ton. 

—Jim E. Noonen 


IDAHO 


Blackfoot, Bingham County 
February 13, 1956 
Less liquidation in sheep flocks was 
evident during 1955. There are more 
farm flocks here now than in the past. 
Most sheep in this area are in good 
condition. We’ve done the same amount 
of supplemental feeding as last year. 
We feed pellets at a cost of $69 per ton. 
Loose alfalfa hay is selling at $16 per 
ton and $18 per ton in the bale. 
Operating costs have been about the 
same here during the past three years. 


—Wendell Gardner 
Rupert, Minidoka County 
February 1, 1956 


Following is a word for word item 
which appeared in the article “Today 
in the West,” February 1956 issue of 


The National Wool Grower 
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the “Farm Journal and Country Gen- 
tleman,” page 17. 

“FROZEN LAMB IN FAMILY SIZE 
PACKAGES—is being tried in U. S. by 
two New Zealand meat firms. One New 
Jealand packer points out: ‘Leg of 
lamb retails for 35 cents in England, 
70 cents in the United States. Even with 
the three-cent tariff we should be able 
to compete.’ ” 

Last year as sheepmen well know 
we voluntarily assessed ourselves one 
cent per pound for each pound of wool 
which we raise. This assessment is for 
the purpose of promoting the products 
which we depend upon for our living, 
our lamb, mutton, and wool. This is a 
fine idea if it helps us to sell our prod- 
ucts, but if we spend our money for 
advertising so New Zealand or anyone 
else can come in and undersell us, I 
think something needs to be done. 

It also looks strange when we must 
sell our choice lambs for 1744 cents a 
pound but must pay 70 cents to buy it 
back. If the American housewife starts 
buying more lamb I am sure it will 
not make any difference to her if it is 
New Zealand lamb or American lamb 
especially if she can buy it for a third 
less. I am sure she will not pay one 
third more for American lamb. 

I think the U. S. sheepman should 
be alerted to the fact of what our hard- 
earned money may be promoting—some 
other country’s products instead of our 
own. Maybe if enough of us would get 
hot under the collar maybe we could 
get something done to protect ourselves. 


—Mrs. Victor Bollar 


OREGON 


Condon, Gilliam County 
February 13, 1956 


We had a severe cold snap earlier this 
month. It’s warmer now, and there is 
no snow. All sheep I have seen are in 
good condition. 

About the same amount of supplemen- 
tal feeding as last year has been done 
here. Hay prices have been about the 
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“Ain't that number four on the Hit Parade?” 


March, 1956 


same all season—$30 per ton baled. We 
feed barley at a cost of $40 per ton as 
a concentrate. 

We have no losses from predators; 
however, there are a few coyotes show- 
ing up again. 

Operating costs in 1955 were slightly 
higher than in 1954; they were also 
higher than in 1953. 

There are a few more ewes here than 
a year ago. There has been a slight 
changeover to sheep from cattle. 

—Guy L. Arbogast 


Vale, Malheur County 
February 18, 1956 


We had an unusually mild January, 
but it is sub-zero weather here at the 
time of this writing. Forage on the 
winter range is in below average con- 
dition, and we’ve had to do somewhat 
more supplemental feeding than we did 
a year ago. 

Sheep flocks here are in fair to good 
condition. 

Earlier this year, hay prices were a 
little higher than a year ago. Right 
now, however, they are about the same 
as last year. Loose alfalfa hay is sell- 
ing from $20 to $22 per ton and baled 
hay brings $25. We feed 20 percent 
range pellets as a supplement. This 
costs us $72 per ton, f.o.b. railpoint. 

Operating costs in 1955 were about 
the same to slightly higher than they 
were in 1954. 

There was no appreciable liquidation 
of sheep flocks in this area during 1955. 


—J. B. Arrien & Son 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Buffalo, Harding County 
February 15, 1956 


I believe that sheep numbers here are 
about the same as usual. There may 
have been a closer culling of old ewes 
due to the dry year last year. 

Operating costs in 1955 were slightly 
higher than in 1954. 

Forage conditions on the winter 
range are good, but feed is short. Sheep 
flocks in this section are in very good 
shape. 

We supplement our winter feed with 
Victor Cubes at a cost of $82.50 per ton 
delivered. Loose hay sells from $12 to 
$14 per ton, and in the bale it goes at 
$16 per ton. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes have sold 
here from $18 to $20 per head. 


—James Henderson 


Newell, Butte County 
February 14, 1956 


My husband passed away last March 
and I have no sheep now. We were 
one hundred percent for the Associa- 
tion. 

—Mrs. W. A. Heston 








STANCO SALT 


PLAIN VARIETIES 
TRACE — MINERALIZED 
6% PHOSPHORUS T-M 

10% PHENOTHIAZINE T-M 


Ask Your Feed Dealer 


STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Salt Lake City 4, Utah 








WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
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Protect Lambs 


from 
ENTEROTOXEMIA 
commonly known as 
“Overeating Disease” or 
‘‘Pulpy Kidney Disease,” 


in feed lots, wheat pastures 
and lambing down of grain 
or pea fields. 


' 
- 





immunize by vaccinating with 


yy 
SP 


CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS 


Type D BACTERIN 


Losses of young lambs suckling 
ewes that are grazing on rich 
pasture have, experimentally, 
been lessened by the use of Cl. 
Perfringens Bacterin on the 
ewes about a month before 
lambing. 


Available at Franklin Drug Store 
Dealers in nearly all trading centers. 
Full information it set forth in the new 
free Franklin catalog and a special new 
leaflet. Both sent free upon request. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 
Denver Kansas City Wichita 
Amarillo Ft. Worth Marfa _ El Paso 





Alliance Montgomery Salt Lake City 








Los Angeles Portland Billings Calgary 


FRANKLIN 


VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 


Wherever There's Livestock 
Theres Need for Franklin's 
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ECTORY 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


BARTON, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
ROBINSON, R. (BOB) 
767 East Sixth South 
Logan, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


DEBOUILLET 


PRICE, FOSTER S. 
P. O. Box 747 
Sterling City, Texas 


HAMPSHIRES 
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BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 

ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 

HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 

Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 

HAMPSHIRES 

Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 

Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 

RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
IRWIN, MR. & MRS. CHARLES 
Buena Vista, Colorado 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM, 
Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 


ROMELDALES 


FRANCKE, R. O. 
6719 Burnside Road 
Sebastapol, California 
SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE & TRENTHAM 

Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 

Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 

Oskaloosa, lowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Helena, Montana 
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Redig, Harding County 
February 16, 1956 


Operating costs will be somewhat 
higher for 1955 because of the early 
winter. 

There were fewer ewe lambs held 
over here this year than last because 
of the dry summer and poor range con- 
ditions. 

It has been very cold here, but forage 
on the winter range is in fair shape. 
And sheep flocks are in good condition. 

Everybody in this area started sup- 
plemental feeding six weeks earlier 
than usual. Loose alfalfa hay sells at 
from $15 to $20 per ton. Baled it brings 
from $20 to $25 per ton. We also feed 
Lincoy Pellets at a cost of $80 per ton. 

—Edward P. Hollister 


TEXAS 


Brackettville, Kinney County 
February 15, 1956 


Some eight-months’ wool has been 
contracted here at 45 cents. 

Operating costs have been about the 
same during the past three years, in- 
creasing a little each year. 

Sheep numbers are down to the very 
lowest in years. This is due to the five- 
year drought. With some rain, numbers 
should increase. 

We had a bad dry spell recently with 
no moisture for four months. Forage 


on the winter range is in average to 
poor condition. Sheep fiocks are in 
average shape for this time of year. 
Supplementary feeding here has been 
about the same as last year. Hay prices 
are from $7.50 to $10 per ton lower than 
last year, selling at $45 per ton in the 
bale. We feed a meal, grain and salt 
mixture as a winter concentrate. This 
costs us $40 per ton. 
—O. D. Dooley 
Petersen Ranch 


Eldorado, Schleicher County 
January 12, 1956 


Grass is good to excellent due to late 
summer rains and light stocking. By 
stocking light and rotating my pastures, 
I seldom need to do any supplemental 
feeding. When I do feed, I use 41 per- 
cent cottonseed cake at a cost of $70 per 
ton. Alfalfa hay is selling at about $45 
per ton baled. 

Sheep flocks are in good shape, but 
we need rains for spring grazing. 

A little wool has sold here from 40 
to 55 cents, the higher price being paid 
for some 12-morths’ wool of high 
quality. 

We have had some sore muzzle and 
screwworm trouble. 

Operating costs in 1955 were slightly 
higher than in 1954. 

—Howard C. Derrick 


UTAH 


Cedar City, Iron County 
February 11, 1956 


Since July of 1955, we’ve had one 
inch of moisture here. Forage on the 
winter range is as good as usual, and 
we’ve done less supplemental feeding 
this year than we did a year ago. 

All the sheep I have seen have been 
in fair shape. There has been a little 
trouble with what we call blind stag- 
gers. 

Some whitefaced crossbred yearling 
ewes sold at $21 for one lot and $22 
for another. 

Baled hay costs $25 per ton, the same 
as a year ago. As a concentrate we 
feed cottonseed meal and ground barley 
with trace mineral salt. We pay $51 
per ton for barley and $72 per ton for 
meal. 

Liquidation 
past years. 

Operating costs have been about the 
same here during the past three years. 

The sheep referred to in this report 
are ranged in Lincoln County, Nevada, 
for eight months of the year and in 
Iron County, Utah for four months. 
Labor expense is abnormally higher 
because we have to compete with the 
iron mines where as high as $2 per hour 
is paid. 


has been light during 


—Robert A. Thorley 
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No. CS-1 
1A. WYOMING 
\ KY SPECIAL COMB 
\ \AN Special, 11-tooth high 
Ostevanl © runner protective comb 


for use on Wyoming Spe- 
cial handpiece only, $4.50 


each. 
No. 44V-1 
WYOMING 
A A A SPECIAL CUTTER 
=SIEMAAT Special, 3-point, wide 


throw cutter for use on 
Wyoming Special hand- 
piece only, $0.85 each. 


MACHINES 


Grinder Attachment 
Complete grinder for CS-1 
Machine. Does perfect job 
of sharpening. No. CS-1G. 
$49.7 5)|(Coloradoand West 
$51.75). 


$65.00.) 


rado and West $53.00). 


5W —PROTECTIVE COMB | 


Leaves enough stubble to pro- 
tect sheep from cold, storms, 
sunburn. Teeth with medium 
sled runners alternate with 
teeth of standard shape. No. 
5W Protective Comb., $3.45. 


AAA CUTTER 


Finest cutter made. Cutter 
teeth mesh with comb teeth 
to produce more efficient cut- 
ting angles for faster, cleaner 34AB 

shearing. No. 34AB, AAA Cutter. $1.00 ea. 


AAA Thin Heel Cutter. Streamlined. When new, 
enters wool like worn cutter. Ne. 93CC, $1.00 ea. 








without engine or motor 


Use your own engine or motor with 
this clutch bracket shearing gear. 
At right is one mounted on a sim- 
ple, easily constructed stand. Can 
also be placed on wall or post. Low 
initial cost. Uses flat or V-belt. 
Complete with clutch bracket 
and choice of shafts. Does not in- 
clude handpiece. No. VB-2A (a 
typical installation is shown at 
right) with 3-section 126’ shaft. 
$63.00 (Colorado and 


No. VB-1A with 2-section, 
67” shaft, $51.50 (Colo- 


STEWART “SUNBEAM” HANDPIECE 





This is the finest precision handpiece ever 
built. Operates with lighter tension, runs 
at 25% greater speed. Pays for itself in 
saving of time and parts. Ne. X70, $37.50. 


Sunbeam CORPORATION © Dept. 63, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 


SHEARING EQUIPMENT... Dependable, Long Lasting 


PORTABLE MACHINE 


Now, a lightweight, compact single- 
unit machine equally good for large 
or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set 
up, ready to go in minutes. Special 
mountings give rigid stability—use 
this machine on ground or floor, any- 
where sheep can be shorn. Has 67° 
two-section jointed shafts, 4 cycle 

air-cooled engine. No. CS-1 

(Less handpiece and grinder), 

$195.00 (Colorado and West 
~ $198.50). 
2 






















West 


No. VB-2A 
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Panguitch, Garfield. County 
February 11, 1956 


There are fewer sheep here than a 
year ago. We’ve had to sell most of our 
lambs to pay our expenses. 

Forage on the winter range is short 
and dry. 

Hay prices are higher than last year 
by about $5 per ton. Baled hay now sells 
at $30 per ton. We feed cottonseed meal 
and salt as a concentrate at a cost of 
$68 per ton. 

Losses from predators were higher 
this year than last. Our percentage of 
loss was two-fifths of 1 percent. 

Operating costs have been about the 
same for the past three years. 

—Stanley D. Tebbs 


WASHINGTON 


Walla Walla, Walla Walla County 
January 14, 1956 


The dry grass did not grow after I 
left the winter range on the Columbia. 
Green grass is still good and does not 
seem to be hurt from the hard winter 
when it is not covered with snow. 

We’ve had good weather during the 
past two weeks, but there’s been a lot 
of snow and ice this winter. It’s snow- 
ing tonight. 

Baled hay is selling at from $32 to 
$35 per ton. We supplement our feed 
with beet pulp and oat cubes at a cost 
of $40 to $53 per ton. 

Sheep flocks are in good condition for 
this time of year. 

I hope to sell my wool this month. | 
am having it graded at Portland. 


THE ALL NEW 


HOME on the RANGE 


AVAILABLE 





or Wi 


TWO BED * * * NEW CHASSIS 


Ahlander Mfg. Company 


490 So ity Ave., Provo, Utah 








THE 
HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I’m In Demand... 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 


Breeder’s List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 








72-W Woodland Ave. — Detroit 2, Michigan 
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Good herders are scarce in this area. 
There has been some footrot develop 
in some Oregon feedlots. 


Coyotes here are more numerous than 
usual. We had to have a Government 
trapper set out some 1080 on horsemeat 
today. I guess the ice harbor workmen 
are driving the coyotes from the banks 
of the Snake River. 

Expenses in 1955 were about the same 
as in 1954. There is simply no place to 
reduce expenses. 

—Louis E. Jaussaud 


WYOMING 


Douglas, Converse County 
February 2, 1956 


Sheep numbers here are somewhat 
less because of two or three dry years 
we’ve had, and one bad blizzard last 
April. Most small to medium-sized 
operators are running their sheep in 
pasture now which eliminates the herd- 
er problem, but does create a coyote 
problem. 

The predatory animal board here has 
been using airplanes this year plus a 
poisoning program and a $25 bounty. 
We are hoping that the loss from 
coyotes next summer will be normal or 
less. The coyote kill so far this winter 
has been very good. 

Our summer predatory loss was 
greater in 1955 than for several years. 
Predatory losses here are normally 4 
percent; last summer they were 8 per- 
cent. 

We’ve had a very mild winter so far, 
with just enough snow for grazing. 
Sheep flocks are in very good condition. 

Some ewe lambs on feed contracted a 
worm infection. 

We’ve done much less supplemental 
feeding than we did last year. Hay 
costs are $5 less per ton than drought 
relief costs were last year. Loose alfal- 
fa is selling at $15 per ton and $20 per 
ton baled. We also feed a 20 percent 
bean cube in the winter at a cost of $65 
per ton. 

Some wool sales the first part of Jan- 
uary were around 35 cents for original 
bag wool. 

The 1955 drought caused operating 
costs to be quite a bit greater than in 
either 1954 or 1953. 

—Wm. J. Smith 


Sundance, Crook County 
February 14, 1956 


There has been an increase in this 
area in sheep numbers due to a lot of 
feed, an open winter, and lower sheep 
prices in the fall of 1955. 

It was very cold here a while ago, 
but now it is warmer. We’ve had very 
little snow. Winter ranges are in good 
shape, as are sheep flocks. 


We’ve done about the same amount 
of supplemental feeding as we did 4 
year ago. Hay prices are somewhat 
lower than last year—$15 per ton looge 
and $21 per ton baled. These prices 
are from $5 to $10 lower than a year 
ago. 

Corn is fed here as a concentrate. 
This costs $60 per ton delivered. 

Our predatory loss has been heavier 
than a year ago. It was 6.3 percent this 
year. 

Operating costs in 1955 were much 
higher than during either 1954 or 1953. 

—Richard E. Snider 


PARTNER WANTED 


This is a wonderful country to raise 
and breed goats and sheep in. There 
are equal temperatures all year around 
and good pastures. There are no dogs 
or other bad animals, and there is a fine 
water supply. Perhaps 500 acres of the 
best land could be available with shady 
barracks and plenty of trees, etc. 

Would you friends be interested in 
starting some business of this kind in 
partnership with the writer of this let- 
ter? Please write to: Eugene M. Bar- 
ber, Simon Reyes, Camaguey, Cuba. 
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— Wool — — Wool — 


Western Warehousing & Selling is Here to Stay 





mamma 
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Dewey, Gould & Company 


1360 South Redwood Road 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Phone HUnter 5-9081 


We are an old firm (Est. 1871) with new ideas 


Don’t store your wools in old barns, sheds and chicken coops, with chances of 
spoilage. Bring them to our new, modern warehouse where they can be displayed 
and sold at highest market values. We have local and national sales representa- 


tion and we are located on two national rail lines and a major highway. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE: 


Buy wools at country points. 

Conduct storage warehouse and sales agency. 

Have our own coring machinery if you desire custom coring. 
We will grade wools. 


Can furnish wool bags, twine, branding paints, etc. 














COLISEUM — OGDEN, UTAH 


MAKE PLANS NOW TO ATTEND 


your 4lst annual National Ram Sale. Here you can select 
the type of ram to fit your needs .. . studs, registered and 
range rams in leading breeds, carefully inspected prior to 
the sale to see that they're ready to go to work when you 
buy them. The nation’s leading breeders comprise the con- 


signor list of the nation’s leading sale, to be held this year on 


AUGUST 16-17, 1956 


Stud Show of the Nation! 


UNDER MANAGEMENT NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
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